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CONFERENCES 


King of F RA * 0 E' 8 Cabinet 


PAIN TING 8, q 


BETWEEN 


Vr. Ls Brun, | Mr. Dr CHAMPAGNE, | 
Mr. BouRDon, | Mr. PERRAULT, &c. 


On ſome of 


The moſt celebrated PreTuREs of 3 
Titian, Paulo Peroneſe, Pouſſin, &c. 


IN WHICH | 


The METHop of forming a Fudgment on 
PAINTINGS, is laid down with the 
greateſt Elegance and Perſpicuity. 


Tranſlated from the Faencn of Ferimen. {4 
With a curious PREFACE. 9 
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'P ainting and, Fd. beve 
come into Rebutation among 


> 4 od 


53 _ the French; for they che- 
riſhed. #hem as Joon as they began to a 


# > 44 


recover their ancient Beauty. Francis 
the, Firſt, invited: ther into Fi rance 
by ca refs ng and encouraging them ſo 
ſoon as they began to. appear in Italy, 


in the Time of Raphael and Michael 
a Angelo. 


| ** » 
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Angelo But with: whatever -Beauty 
theſe } fine Aris app. ared- at that Ti ime, 


pe T ws . 


that made them 2 much fought after, i 


'tis certain that fince the Eftabliſhment 
of the Royal Academy for Painting 
and &. culprure, they have ſhone forth 
with a greater and more noble Luſtre, 
and are become /o confiderable, as- to 
merit the Efteem of the greateſt Prince 


in the World. On his Acceſſion to the 
Throne be ſhewed them the frft Marks 
of his Regard ; for in the Year 1648 


| be founded that Academy, which has 
ever fince been maintained by his Mu- 
nificence, and honoured with the Pro- 
reftion of his principal M. inifters | 


* 


This great King, who began to be 
2 E Ongueror as Joon « as be came to the 
Throne, 


— 


"Throne, immediately perceived that be 
would have no leſs need of the be- 

Artiſts, than the Pens of the moſt il- 
luftrious Writers; in order to leave 

immorlal Monuments of his Grandeur, 
and tranſmit to Poſterity the n 
of his r * N 


2 2 FU likewiſe 400 ada _ | 
all Europe was diftrafted by à long 
War, the Sciences and fine Arts have 
not abandoned France. They babe 
always flouriſhed in Paris, whhrber 
they ſeem to have retired as to a ſure 


Aayle; and as faſt as his Majeſty's 
Arms made new Congueſts abroad, 
they likewiſe continued to male new 
vm at _ Ne the Reign of 


this 


„ PREFACE. 


7577 potent Monarch "_ be * 


a 1 


IR 8 e 0 had 


in thoſe Times, as glorious to France 
"as they were troubleſome to her Ene- 


mies, we may venture to affirm that 
his Majeſty, by giving Peace to Europe, 


basralfa'.laid à more firm Foundation 


for the fine Arts, by putting. them in a 


Condition to appear with that Luſtre, 


which formerly rendered them. ſo fa- 


mous among the moſt learved and Por 


18 Nations.” 


8 0 ws f the 2 ear 205 3 


the Ki ing, by giving to Mr. Colbert 
"the Office of Superintendant of the 
Buildings Jrewed that he intended to 
make 


\ 


had done hitherto. © This great Man, 
who equally under food and loved the 
fine Arts, as be was zealous for bis 
Maſter's. Glory, re-eflkblijhed * the 
ſeveral other Praces, and begun many 
other Works;: till then unknown in 
France. Bur as he knew that the Art 
of Painting extends isſelf 10 every 


Kind of WW orkmanſhip, and that nb. 


thing contributes more to tbe Glory of 


4 Prince than" thoſe immortal Works 


which Painters and Sculptors leave to 


Poſterity, - be afterwards procured 


from bis Majefty. nem Hauours to them 
that. excelled in rhoſe Arts, in order to 
raiſe Emulation among them” from the 
Proſpectis of Honour and Reward. 
e He 


REFA CE "i 
make the Arts 2 riſh more than they 


making of Tapeſtries in Paris, an 


- 4 
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Hie did not content himſelf with this, 
but as if be had been ehoſen by his Ma- 
Jefty to be Vice-Protector of the Aca- 
uemy in Place f the Chancellor, who 
held ' that Office fince the Death of 
Cardinal Mazarin; amidſi all his 
great Employments he would often 
execute that Charge, and take Cogni- 

nizance of what paſſed in their Aſem- 

blies. But not being able to attend ſo 
often as he inclined, he deputed Mr. 

Dumeta, Intendant of rhe Moveables 
F the Grown, and Mr. Perault, Ma- 
fer of the Buildings, 10 aff} at the 
Academy, and to carry his Orders to 
it, As the. particular Affection be 
bore to it made him conflantly endea- 
vour to advance it and make it flouriſh ; 
one Day when he honqured it with bis 

P reſence, | 


Preſence, to diftribute the Prizes which 
the King allowed the Students; after 


he had examined the Pieces they had 
drawn, and they had told him what 


had been treated of in their late A. 


ſemblies; be ſaid there was two Ways 
of teaching Arts and Sciences, by Pre- 


ceßes and by Examples; rbe one in- 
ſtructed the Under ſtanding. and the 


other the Imagination : And as in 
Painting, the Imagination has the 
greateſt Share- of the Work, it is ma- 


nifeſ that Examples are very | neceſſary | 


to make one perfect in that Art, and 
are the ſureſ} Guides to young Stu- 


dents: He therefore thought that if 


the Works of the beſt Maſters were 
expoſed in the Academy as Models, 
and if any one would inform the 
5d Students 
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"> Wide, open the — an E Wy 
AHrt conſiſit; this Method of Teach 
ing; Joined ib "their biber Exerci ſes 
. already Pprattifed, u be of very 
great Utility. Fur though the Per= 
" febtion of a Piece chiefly depends on 
tte Force and Beauty of Genius; one 
eur deny rhut the Remarks: which | 
75 might he made; « world be of- great 9 
4 fuce here, as in all other. Arts, Expe- 
rience diſcovers many Things neceſſary 
ma Student, who, if he" males a pro- 
© per Uſe of the: Remarks already made 
I the Learned, may ſave himſelf from 


many painful Reſearches, which take up 


à great deal of Time to one who makes 
' them without any "Aſiſtance. Thus 

in ſeveral. other | Arts, © parti cularly 
ae and Poetry, which are conge- 


1 mal 


PREFACE xi 
ial to Painting, flandard Rules have 
| been found out to bring them to Per- 
 Feftion, though all who know them are 
not equally Capable zo hows chem in 
i Th 


That to infiru Youth in the Art. 0 | 
Painring it would be neceſſary to ſhow 


them the Works of the greateſt Pain- 


ters, and in publick Diſcourſes to in- 
form them of what chiefly contributes 
to make up the Beauty and Perfection 
of Pieces. That every one being at 
Liberty to ſpeak his Sentiments,. they 
ſhould examine all the Particulars 
which enter into the Compoſition of a 
Subject; and that even their different 
Opinions would help to diſcover many 
Things better than Precepts and Max- 


b ius. 


* 
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im. Aid, as. theſe- Diſcourſas bad 
not been in Uſe hitherto: in their Af 


femblies; be ſaid, there might perhaps 
be Penſont Found out. who though they | 


might be afraid that they could nut at- 
quit themſelves ſo well at firſt, yet they 


"ſoould not think\ſo, for though they inet. 
award Joon fur mount them, and take no 
leſs Pleaſure in di/courfing of the Beau- 


ties à Picture, than to ſbæu them 
by their Pencil and Culours. Mis Me- 


thod,” he added, would be no lg, pro- 
fitable than glorious to their Body, finte 
in treating of tbe Art of Painting in 


 @ Way which bad not been prattiſed 


ble, that if. they. were not the firſt who 
9 our. — at. . they: had the 


A8 . Honaur 


XIii 
Honour to. 3. 635 22 why Gronghrs Ther 
#0 re N OI 92 Nane 
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Mr. Colbert boving thas o frwn 
them how great an Advantoge muff 
attend this Condu&t and Methad of 
Study, it was reſolved thy ſhould meet 
an the fi Saturday of every Montbin 
zhe great Hall of the Academy, or iu 
the King's Cabinet of "Paintings, which 
he gave them the Uſe of to make their 
Objerwations in. That the' Chancellor 
| and Re#ors - bf the Academy ſhould 
open the Conferentes in "their Turn by a 
Diſcourſe," in-which' they were to er- 
amine the Picture they Pad thofort for" 


the Sabjet of the Day: "That Me. 
Le Brun as Chancellor, ſbuid begin 


tbe N A Saturday, and the Intendamt 
b 2 of 


xv PREFACE: 


of the Buildings ſhould collect all PA 


Conferences, and put them in order, 
to be publiſhed from Time to Time. 


In Conſequence of this, they began 


to aſſemble on Saturday tbe 7th of 


May, and we may ſee by their Confe- 
Fences during the Refl of the Year, 


bow. many important Ranarit z dey. 
have made an TINGS». 


5 2 ſhort, the Avademy Leing filled | 
1 Men of. Learning, [cart | 
ſmalleſt Beauty. or Fault eſcaped their 5 
O ſer vation: Thus auy one might 


learn to imitate. the one and Haun the 


other ; and thoſe who bad been at more 
7han ordinary Pains to increaſe their 
K nowledge, communicated to the Reft 4 

the 


f $ Y 
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the Fruits of their long Study winzous 
N * 


* who affifted at theſe Con i 
ſaw well of what Advantage they* 
might be, not only to Painters, but to 
all the Lovers of the fine Arts, And 
as Uſe makes every Thing eaſy, we 
ſhall find in the Sequel, ſo great Dif-" 
coveries in their Remarks on Painting 
and Sculpture, tbat very little remains 
to be ſaid on theſe Subjeds which can 
promote the J. * ion of Students. 


We may obferve i in theſe Diſcourſes 
how many Parts of Painting they 
Have already handled with great A- 
curacy. In the firſt which has for its 
Subject the Picture of St. Michael, 2 

Wn, Raphael, 


Raphael, there are learned (Obſervis 
tions upon Deſign and Expreſſion, 
which are ſo many ercellent Leſſons 
and important P recepei Nr fuck as are 
E 70 * Las 's r N 
A he aig * abe not ks 
Antes to what belongs to Drawing 
only, becauſe Ti tian, whoſe Wark they 
exam ine, was not very famous for that, 
Quality, but excelled in colouning, on 
which —_— have . oy. learned. 
Remarks, . "x a rey 


* 


An ts abe Canference they. treat 
„ Laocoon, that celebrated and fineſt". 
Piece of Grecian Antiquity: One may 

ſee that there is nothing very uſeful or 
le 22 Den and ſtrong Ex- 
* Jons 


FS 
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Praſſiuns e, Colour, _—— Po . 
vor —_— 1 8 N 


* * < 


* 
5 


- The "kirby treats. ao ahh d; Aer 
Eigene bLaving one of Raphael's 
fneft Pictures for its Subject. There 
one may learm tbe Method of varying 
the Expreſſions according to the Qua- 
tity of tbe Subject,” and how be muſt 
 diftribute Light or Shade, according 
zo be Scene mY 1 Picture. „ Tags 


The P 5 treats 900 a Ocdo on- 
nance, and as it is true that in theſe 
Compoſitions Eaſe is rather the Gift 
of Nature - than the Effet of Study, 
we ſhall find greater Reaſon ta admire 
the fine Compuſition of this Picture of 
Paulo Veroneſe, and his eaſy Manner 

of 
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xvii P RE FA C E. 
of Painting, than be able to diſcover 


by it, any Means of imitating it. Mot 
but theſe Obſervations that are made 


upon it may give us fine Ideas, with 
' Regard to Colouring, and ſbew us how 


to give an Appearance of an eaſy and 


| | wage he Gn 704 Picture. 5 


1h the fixth 4 are r Re- 
marks of different Kings. As the 
Subject comprehends many Things, 
here they ſpeak of Compoſition, De- 
ſign, Proportions, Colours and Lights, 
in @ very extenſive and learned Man- 
ner; and particularly of all the Kinds 


of Expreſſions applicable to a Hiſtory, 


ſuch as that of the Fall of the Manna, . 
"repreſent ” Mr. Pouſhn. 


In the ſeventh, the fame. Parti o, 
Painting ure treated. of, but the Sub- 
jet of the Picture before them being 
one of Mr. Pouſſin's repreſenting Our 
Saviour curing the two blind Men, it 
has ſo little Reſemblance of the other, 
= the” Remarks are abſolutely differ- 

"The firſt is chiefly taken up about 
B and the Manner of 1 treating 
Hi gory: And the different Opinions 
of Perſons give Occaſion to ſhew how 
exact a Painter ought 70 be, to omit 
nothing that may be neieſſary. 7 expreſs 
the Aalen Ko would repreſent. Cr 


4 


N not 70 EY doubred, as I babe 
faid, but in the ft bſequent Con ferences 
many Things will be diſcovered, which 


have geen hitherto unknown : And that 
C Painters 


E. 
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Painters, abo world work'by the Prin- 
ciples. of the Art, will form ſe clear. 
and juſt an Idea of what. they would 
repreſent, that they: will be ar uo Luſs 
in the Execution of it, For certainly 
the greateft Difficulty in the Production 
of a Wark is in the well. forming of it: 
in the Imagination, as Children un- 
timely born give greateſt Pain to their 
Mothers at their | Birth, 1 but Hallam 
un up to be Aen. N 5 


. 


[a though i the Opener . 
in theſe Conferences are not delivered 
with all the Order that ſeems neceſſary, 

when one would lay down Rutes for 
wnderflanding an Art ; all theſe Lef- 
ons being nevertheleſs expreſly applied 
t particular Pieces, they will not 


fall 


; * 74 8 * 0 | ; . 
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Jail o come into a juſt Arrangement 

in the Mind, ſo that. when one ſees a 
Picture, all the Ideas we have of be f 
Parts which ſerve to make it per fet?, 1 


come without Confuſion one after ano- 
tber, and diſcover the Beauties in Pro- 
portion as we attend to it. The ſame 
will happen to thoſe that work after 
having well formed an Idea, and con- 
ceived the whole Oeconomy fit. 


Dis true that. to judge rightly of 
this, and to fornra diftin Motion of a 
Work ane would execute, we muſt 
have à perfect Knowledge of the Sub- 
ject, and of the Parts of which it ought 
zo be compoſed, and what Way we muſt 
proceed. + And this Knowledge which 
one nere, and fon which- Nules 


3 are 
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are laid down, is in 0 Opinion what 
we may call Art... 


Mou it is certain that. the Art of 
| Painting has not. been per fecily under- 
Aood but by: the. ancient Greeks, and 
ſome others, who. appea red- about two. 
hundred Years ago For though wW 
deſerves a tonfiderable Rank among the 


liberal Arts, they who-have gen us 
any Rules concerning it, have always 
treated of the leſs-uſeful Parts; they 
ſeem rather to have left it in the Num- 
ber of mechanic Arts, thun ro give it 
tbe Place it deſerves. But, indeed, 
Painting is of a much higher"Claſs, 
and in this, ſurpaſſes the moſh) cele- 
brated Arts, that by forming as ex- 
alted. * and in rreating the 
3 . 8 


PREFACE w 


ſame Subject as Hiſtory and 5 Poerry 
it is not content to repreſent them, 
faithfully; or to invent with Genius, 
but. Forms Images b of | them” ſo adnmi- 
rable that it makes us believe we ſee 
the Things themſelves : And in ſbow- 
ing them to the World agreeably,. in- 
frrufs the ignorant, and gives Pleas 
= 70 the e in 


>. ae Diets 0 I — 
one receives from Painting and Sculp- 
ture ariſes not only from the Knows 
ledge of Deſign, and ' the Beauty of 
Colours, or from the Value of the” Ma- 
terials ; but the C reatneſs ; of the 
Thoughts, and the Knowledge of the 
Subject repreſented, it follows, that 
there is a peculiar Art different from 

„ the 


- 
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© tbe Materials. and the. Hand of the 


Artiſt, by -which. a Painter ought to 
form bit Pictures in bis oum Mind, 
and without which he cannot, itb a 
Pencil only, produce a perfæct Mort: 
Sirice it is not in this Art, as in ſome 
ortbers, where, Induſiry and Dexterity 
are ſuſſcient in produce Beauty, 
 INow it is not the mechanical Part, 
but a greater Secret, a more uſeful 
Accompliſhment whally.- confifting in a 
| refined Taſtes that is 10 6 learned | 
from theſe Conferences, where all the 
Paris of which it is. compoſed ure 
treated by the beſt modern Painters. 
But that, the Reader may underfland 
| them with greater Eaſe, I think-it 
neceſſary to add a few Words concern- 
TTY ing 
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| ing them, 22 they who have a Mind 
70 learn may at leaſt have a ſlight 

Motion of - what. follows, and may in 

eme Manner be inſtructed in what- 
ever 1. en 10 wie 4 perfett 
4 Painter... a E 


This Are in nk extends. to all 
the d Herent Hays of repreſenting na- 
zural Bodies; and though Painters 
ſemeti mes draw. things which are not 
natural, ſuch as Monſters and Groteſ 
que Figures of their own Invention, 
Her even theſe, being always compoſed 
of Parts known, and taken from dif- 
ferent Animals, cannot be ſaid * 
70 be the He, of en 5 


Te 


i KEF. 
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The Js Ret ien on that” bs ae tif 
a Body by Lines or Colours'i is conf er 


ed as a mechani cal Employment"; l op. 


this R caſo as there are di erent. 
Workmen in this Art, who apply tbem- 


ſelves 70 different Subjects; it is Cer- 


rain that in Proportion as one employs 


himſelf in the mo} difficult and noble 


Parts, he excells thoſe whi th are bow 


and common, and aggrandi iſes himifelf- 

7 by a more noble Study.” Thus he who 

4 paints fine © "Landships, 16 above bim 
who only painit Fruits, Flowers, or 


Shells : He wb paints afrer Life is 


more to be regarded than he who only 
repreſents fill Life; and as the Fi- 


gure of a Man is the moſt perfect 
| Work ef God upon Earth, it is alſo 


certain 


PR EF ACT. W 
kertgix that be. who, innitates God. in 
fainting baman. Figures, js by far | 
mmore excellent thun 42 others; More- 

our though it be no ſmall Matter to 
anale che Picture of Man appear as 
of it as alive and to give the Ap. 
Hearance of \ Marian. 19\that which bas 

wone 3 ons gab can andy draw Pott. 
traits, has. OF AS. vet ata ined #0. this 
high Perfection of Art, and cannot | © 
gretend eg the ſame Heneur with . 
Painters... He muſe far abet end ad. 
vence frau Painting one ſiugle Fi- 
Sure: ie drew. ſeveral together ze 
auuſt paint Hiſtory aud Fable; be 
raft repreſent great Actions like an 

Hiſtorian, or agreeable ones a the 
Pi gets. And ſoaring yet higher," be 


1 * ee Compoſitions, know 
d how 


viii PREFACE. 

how 70 hide under the V. ail of Fable 
rbe Virtues of great Men, and the 
moſt 2 Slime Myfteries. He is eftcemed 


'a great Painter who acquits hiniſelf 
well in Enterprizes of this Kind. 'Tis 


in this that tbe Force, the Sublime and 
Grandeur of tbe Art conſiſts. * "And it 
iv this particularl by that ought —_ 70 
we ne” 5 Dee Suden. POR A 

1. 2 re OO der WP OI is nor 
Ron an intomparable Artiſt," a3" he 
imitates natural Bodies" and the "Ar 
Trion: of Men, but further he 3s an in-. 
| genious and learned Author; 3 4 Be 
invents and produces thoughts quite 
his own. Inſomuch that be is able to 
repreſent all Mature, and whatever 
3 in the M. orld ; and whi 05 7 is yet 


more, 


PRE FACE. xXxix 
more, to produce things, quite new, of 
which he. is as it were. the. Creator. # 


1 fave already are, 2 a 


8 divided into different Parts, 
eitber becauſe of the Diverſity of the 


Bodies, and the Actions which are 
imitated, or the different Manner of 
imitating them, as in deſigning with 
one Colour fimply, or in painting with 
different Colours mixed together, or 
in Engraving or Sculpture; ; it ſeems 
neceſſary to ſay Jomething of all theſe 
particular Manners,” But rather 
than enter into fo ling a Detail, I be- 
lieve, it will be better to ſpeak in ge- 
neral of the Compoſition of a P iure Ry 
where ſame Fable or Allegory, or | 


* 10 repreſented, which are the 
4 2 2 more 


— 


„. PRPFACE! 
V. fablime Subjefts, and as fach, : 
| comprehend all the others. It is for 
it this Reaſon. that. I bave ſaid there are 


7700 Principal Paris to be confidered, 
ar, | which erde e an. 


44 
| 
12 
1 
} 
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| the H os 4 ar Profiiee... | 
"The Parts jg 70 wy; Wh 
are theſe which. make . one. acquaint's "S 
| with the Subject, and ſerve to render 
11 Great, MV oble, and Probable, 4 
History or Fable; 4 this: i what they: 
call Coſtume, which is the. Truth, ner 
ce ary to expreſs any particular Hie 
rory or Fable, amd the. Beauty. of. 
| Thoughts in. the pr per Diſpoſition of. 
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We Parry wbich reſpecr the Hand 
or Practice are Ordonnance, Den, 
Colouring, and whatever ſerves to u- 
preſs them in genoral of in particular. 


What is called Hiftory or Fable in 
a Picture, is an Imitation of ſome 
Action which paſſed or may have paſ- 
fed between ſeveral Perſons; but care 
muſt be taken that there be but only 
one Subjet in a Picture; and though 
it may be filled with à great Number 
of Figures they muſt all have reſpect 
to the principal One, as may be ſeen 
in the fixth Conferente upon the Pic- 

ture of the Manna. 


Moreover 
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1 | 
| Moroder as in Pieces FI t, 
i Theatre; the. Fable is not in its PR 
feftion if it bas not a Beginning, a 
Middle, and. an End, to make the. Sub 
Jef of the Piece intelli gible; ; one may 6 
likewiſe in great Pictures (the better to 
inſtruct Spectators) ſo contrive the 
Ordonnance, and the Diſpofetion. of. 
the Figures, that we may, even judge\ 
what preceeded the Action: And this 
Mr. Pouſſin has done in the Picture 
/ the Manna, where we fee Signs of 
Hunger in the Faces of the Jews, 
which they: had ſuffered before they | 
received that Relief from Heaven. 
And although he may nale ſcveral 
Actions be done at the ſame Time 
and unt the ſame Place, he ought not 
A 
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for allubat to repreſent them all, for 
4 Painter who is Guilty of Faults like 
'hefe, will meet with as much cenſure 
a Euripides, hoſe Tragedy of. the 
” Trojan Dames has been found fault 


"with by every. Body. Becauſe he 15 


8 three 2 ions at once. 


28 A 1 WN 


Bit this, re 190 me 55 1 
Een. Subjects, ſometbing maruellons = 
in order to raiſe an Admiration "of FR 
the” Hi ory that is "treated, and "of 5 


the * Painter 5 04072. Genius. This 1s 


expreſ. ed by the Beauty of the Figures, 
"the noble Adjuſtments, and by*a 


Grandeur and Majeſy which ' ſhines 19 
"through the whole N ork,” as we may © 


obſerve in the mi rraculous Cure of the 


blind Men, which has given Occaſion 
to 
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& ebe principal Subjacf, ce the End | 


our as, @ ef neceſſary. Part, a 
which never fails to pleaſe the Eyes 


of the: Behalger. One of tbe antient 


Greek Pointers having repreſented @ 
Bud perched uon d fingle Bar of 


Coru which did not yield under It, 
, was. reprebented by. the Beaſanuts as 


aue of ſmell.  Fudgmens.. \ If fo wi 
aure a Thing does Ot. fail: x0. offend 


the Eyes of the moſt ignorant, few 


will, greater Faglts which appear in 


great Subjects, hurt an intelligent 


Eye. Thus in ths fifth Conference, 


WE 
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we do. not "think that the Miracle of 
breaking Bread at Emaus is treated 
with Probability, becauſe the Mature 
of the Place, and the Characters of 
the Perſons that are about our Saviour 
duo not agree with the Action. But in 
the firſt Conference, we find that the 
St. Michael of Raphael could cruſh 
| the Demon who is under his Feet tho 
He does not touch him; becauſe it is 
not impoſſible for an Angel, to whom 
Cod has given Power to conquer the I 
Devil, to cruſh him in that Manner. 


| What is of greateſt Importance to 
the Perfection of Fable or Hiſtory, is 
the different Expreſſions of Joy and 
Grief, and all the other Paſſions pro- 
per to the Perſons painted It is this 


e which 
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which makes the fine Picture of Ra- 
phael /o admirable which is the Sub- 
ject of the fourth Conference. To this 
we may add the various Airs of 
Heads and Attitudes, for theſe are 
the fine Parts which agreeably affect 
 #hoſe who behold a Picture, and which: 
leading us pleaſantly into the Know-- 

ledge of the Subject, makes us feel the 
fame. Sentiments of Foy or Humira- 
tion which the Perſons repreſented are 
ſuppoſed to have. This is ſbæum in 
the fixth Conference where the Groupes 
repreſented by Mr. Pouſſin ſerve to 
inſtruct us in the Hiſtory, and to 
ſhew the Change among the Iſraelities : 
Paſſmg from a miſerable to 4 more 
comfortable State. bg 
Wor 
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Nor is this enough : to make a Work 
perfet?, it muſh, have particular 
Marks to diftinguiſh the principal 
Figures from one another, and to note 
to the moſt extraordinary Actions; as 
in the Picture of. the Manna, we may 
diſtinguiſb Moſes from all the reſt, as 
well by*his Place as his Mein and his 
FVeftments, and by an Air which gives 
one an Idea of what he has heard, 
aud. finally... by. the Actions of thoſe 
about | bien. 8 But if 42 Painter muff 
vary his Subject by ſome particular 
Actions, he ought zo be careful they be 
nei ther too man 27% Or. o low, even 
tho they have ſome Connection with 
the Hiſtory he is painting. Domini- 
quin's Picture of the Martyrdom of 

e 2 Saint 
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Saint Andrew is cenſured on this Ac- 
count, for be has repreſented one of 
the Executioners falling as he was 
drawing a Rope, for which. he. is 
laughed at by the Spectators who are 
ſeen mocking him by their indecent 
Geſtures ; becauſe this Expreſi jon, be- 
ing unworthy | /o ſerious 1 a & ubject, 
inflead of attracting the Eyes, and 
raiſing Compaſſion. for the Saint who 
is going to be martyred, diſtracis us 
by theſe ridiculous Actions. The Ex- 
preſſioms therefore of the particular 
Figures, which ought only to accom- 
pany the principal One, muſt be 
Simple, Matural, Judicious, and 
have à decent Relation to the Figure 
which ſerves as a Body to the Work 
G e 
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of which the others are but as Mes- 
| bers... IJ 


Ae N 1 3 3 Fa 
lags zo H. tory, which. ought to be a 
fingle Action of competent extent, and 
of Beauty worthy of the Subject, which 
muſe be probable, and by its Expreſ- 
 frons help to di ſcover what is meant; 
1 ſhall paſs to the Coſtu me, which i is 
nothing elſe but a fri Obſervance of 
all that is proper to the Perſons re- 
preſented, who ought to appear with 
: good or ill, high or lo Characters 
according to thoſe they repreſent. 
This is done in the fifth and ſeventh 
Conferences: And further it conſiſts 
in the Knowledge of what is neceſſary 
zo be FE with * egard zo Ages, 


Sexes, 
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Serer, Countries, and different Pro- 
feſſions, and to give the Manner and 
Paſſions peculiar to each Country. 

In this Raphael has been admirably 

wall ehilled," but neither” Titian nor 

— Paulo Veroneſe have been M. afters of 

Bis Art. 1 is nevertbelt ſs none of | 
the leaf Qualifications; 3 on the con- 
traty we ſee it it one of the mf ne- 
e ede the pate, 2 
wp Kalte 70 E Des. N 


. 


AI. 70 the N of Thoughts is 
the Diſpoſition of every Thing, it con- 
fiftt in repreſenting rhe Subject in an 
agreeable eaſy Manner, and in giving 
every F. ure 4 natural E xpreſſion 
neither too weal nor too Prong ; ; in 
e off be CharaGers proper to 


each 


” — 
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Diſpoſition of the Figures, and the 
Variety of Faces, Actioms, and. Dra- 
peries. But as there are Subjects lefs. 
noble, they muſt be treated more fimply, 


not to fall into a Pault like that of: | } 


the Baſſons, and ſome other Flemiſh 
Painters, who in this have chferoed \ 
0 Magee res SJ 


Theſe are the Things which privet 
pally regard Theory, and in Truth it 
7s ſurpriſing to ſee how ſome Painters 
and Sculptors, with all their Know- 


ledge, 


xlt 
each Perſon ſo as not to ſpoil the prin- 
cipal One in ibe Pidture. Ius ſas 
in the Rebecca done by Mr. Pouſlin; 
of which we ſhall ſpeak in another Con 
ference ; how rich and agreeable the 
Compoſition is, both by the magnificent. 


: 
1 
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leage, all their Imagination and I A 
vention, and all their Skill in the 
Diſpofition of great Subjects, do how- 
ever find themſelves as it were deſerted 
by all their natural and. acquired 
Abilities ſo ſoon as they attempt to ex- 
ecute what they had intended. On the 
other Hand, there are not a few who 
have a very good Hand, and yet 
have no Invention. 1 nſomuch that it 
it no great Wonder there are ſo few 
excellent Works, fince to produce Such, 
nor only a very fertile Genius is re- 
quired, but likewiſe a ſolid Judgment. 
70 make a right Uſe of its Irrventions, 
and great Practice to be able to et 
them in a fine SW 


For 
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bye this Reaſon vp f the ancient 
Greek Painters, knowing the great 
Compaſs of their. Art, contented them- 
ſebves with making Choice of one Part 
of it in which they endeavoured t0 
perfect themſebves; as a Dionyſius 
who painted Men only, a Nicias of 
Athens who was famous for painting 
Women finely, an Ariſtodemus cele- 
brated for painting Wreſtlers : A 
Calaces remarkable for the Decora- 
tions of the Theatre; and even they 
among them who have excelled in great 
| Compoſitions, have not been Maſters 
of all the Parts equally, but have 
raiſed their Reputation by ſome one 
in which they have ſupaſſed others, as 

YES. 
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Apelles, in the Beauty ons Grece of 
his Figures. | 8 


| 1 to Pra#ice, it regards the 
Manner of. diſpoſing a Subject, and 
putting every Figure in its due Place. 
For though ] have ſaid that Facility. 
in the Ordonnance depends chigfy: on 
the Strength of the Painter's Imagi- 

nation; who muſi for that End have 
a particular Gift from Mature as is 

obſerved in the fourth 2 onference in 

ſpeaking of Paulo. Veroneſe: Tet a 
Painter may ſupply the. Defefts. of 
Mature, by carefully diſpoſing all his 
Figures in order, a and not putting 
them in Places ubere they may create 
Gonfuſi on, or by giving them diſagree- 
able Attitudes; but on the contrary, 
aſſembling 
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27 embling them by Parts and Groupes 
in the Manner Mr. Pouſſin hat /o 
finely done in his Picture of the Man- 
na. In him we ſee all that belongs to 

Defign and Proportion, on which there 

are Remarks made in the fixth Con- 
ference," to ſhew how they muſt be 
handled agreeably o the 009 and 


4 the Perſons. | 


SR in this Con ferince ond in tbe 
Jadu, that they handle what belongs 
zo the fene Harmony of Colours, whi ch 
ſhews, how to di Nribute Lights and 
Shages to the beſt Advantage, and in 
obſerving an agreeable and Judi cious 
Contraſt in all the Work, yet to pre- 
ſerve a general U nion throughout the 


Body, by which one may at firft Sight 
f 2 5 0 | have 


"of a tr ee Theo 7 12 whole . 


: Mn 


ee 2his ſecond n bie 
treats of Practice be leſs noble than 
the firſt, we muſt not imagine it ought 
40 be. confidered as purely mechanical, 
becauſe in painting, the Hand does 
nothing without being conducted by the 
1 magination, otherwiſe it cannot draw 


one fingle Feature or Stroke of a 
Pencil with any Succeſs. Tnſomuch 
that they who undertake to draw 4 


P ortrait even though they do not em- 


ploy : the utmoſt Efforts of 1 their Genius, 
and make uſe of all their Knowledge 


on that. Occaſion, though they do not 


Ind fo much uſe for them as in 
compoſe ng a great WW, ork : The Trouble 


7s 
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is not very ſmall when one | muſt con- 
fider and mark diſtinctiy all the Con- 
tours which form the Parts of a Face, 
for they muſt all be known from one 
another by a vaſt Number of Features 
which diſtinguiſh them, and be all [ ſet | 
in their proper Place, and ranged in 
fuch a Manner as to imitate very 
nicely the Olject propoſed ; to ſet them 
at a Diſtance, or bring them nearer 

differently one from another: To di- 
miniſh or augment their Compaſs, 
and after that to give them ſuch a © 
Colour as may preſerve to each of them 
their particular Character; laſtly, to 
compoſe one entire Maſe where all 
the Parts are jeyned together wi 75 * 
much Union and Sweetneſs, that the 
Teints which are employed almoſt 


ſeperately 
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2 
to male but only one Cour, which 
changes inſenfibly according 70 the aif- fe 
ferent Places It is emplo yed in, But 
yet in fuch a Manner that this Maſs i 

being enli 8⁵ tened or ſhaded in ſome 
Places more than or bers, the Li gte 

and Shades, the frong Teitns and the | 
weaker, may loſe themſelves in one an- 
orher with fo much Art, as to give 

Relief and Roundneſs, and Fepreſent 
real. F leſh. TI ts however this in- 
: genib ous Mi. irture of Coltuys,' and the 
Knowledge of Deſigning well, and 
preſerving the” Features, which bes get 
theſe fine E epreſſ Jons and d 
Motions that appear from the Life, 
and which imprint on a Face the Paſ- 


fron ons one « Do roms to repreſent. So 
that 
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that the Practice of Defigning well, 


and ini xing the Colours artfully, muſt 
not be reckoned things of ſmall Ac: 
count, for, a great many Difficulties 
are 10 be ſurmounted in both. On the 
contrary we may confider, that if in 


L drawing one fingle Head there are ſo : 
many things difficult to be well repre- 


ſented, becauſe i in Mature herſelf, al. 


though all Faces have the ſame Parts, 
one cannot find two of an exact Ne. 
ſemblance; how much more difficult is 
it to: produce a great Work, all the 


Paris of ' whith ought to be handled 


with a thouſand Conſiderations, on 
Account of the different Relations they 


have to one another either in Draw- 
ing, Colourin g/ or N 


* " TL. xj 
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M r. Pouſſin 4 . * 
the Beauty of 'a Picture confifts in 
making every thing that enters into 
the Compoſition have a particular 
Marl of what the Work repreſents in 

general, made that his principal 

Study: And in all his Productions, 
the Expreſſion of Bis Subject is ſo ge- 
nerally diffufed, that there: appears 
throughout an Air of Joy or Sorrow,” 
Anger or Stweetnefs, according to tbe 
Mature of bis Story. He was of 
Opinion that as in Mufick the Ear is 
not delighed but by a juſt Agreement 
of different Voices or Sounds : So in 

Painting the Eye is not charmed but 
by a fine Harmony of Colours, and 
'a juſt Agreement of all the Parts 


with 
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with one another. © So that 'when he 
reflected that different Sounds occafion 

_ different Motions in the Soul, as it is 
touched by grave or ſharp Iotes, he 
doubted not but by ſetting forth Objects 
in @ moving Diſpoſition, and an Ex- 
preſſion more or leſs violent, unde. 
different Colours laid one after an- 
other, and differently mixed, he might 
give the Sight different Senſations, 
which would render the Soul ſuſcep- 
zible E as many aifferent Pai ond. 


Tein 3 true, 4 if M ach can 
work Miracles, as is told of Pythago- | 
ras who. by that means gave Health to 
the Sich: That Aſclepiades the Phy-. 
fician cured phrenetick Perſons, that 
a Player on Flutes put Alexander in 


8 "0 
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a Paſſion, another appeaſed furious 
Perſons, and all this by the Power of 
certain Sounds, and the Force of dife- 
ferent Accords which firuck the Ear in 
ſuch a Manner, that the Soul which 
Delights in Proportion and Likeneſs, 
was pleaſed with. the Sands of 
theſe Infiruments, and with the Tones 
of the Voice where the Numbers are 
entire and harmonious. " Thus in 
Painting, all the Beauty e "which 
con ſiſts in Symetry and fins Proportion, 
if it be handled according to Nature, 
may raiſe in the Soul Sentiments of 
Foy and Delight as frrong as Muſick 
does: Since of all the Paſſions thoſe 
that enter by the Eyes are the moſt 
violent: There are inſtances of as 
great Wonders performed by Paint- 


ng 
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ing, which have often been raiſed by 
the Imagination at the Sight of beau- 
tiſul amd deformed Objects, as any 
"that ure reported to have been done 
by Mufith : One has only to find aut 
niſferent Modes in Painting for the 
Compoſition of Pictures and rbe Ex- 
preſſiu of Subjects, ur the Ancients 
Bebe done in Mufich for different Re- 
citale and Songs. "We may obſerve 
three principal. Ones, viz. the Dorian, 
the - Phygian, and the Lydian; 20 
which they" afterwards added ſeveral 
others : One / them wir uſed to fing 
the P Praiſes of great Men, others in- 
Jpired Conrage, and animated them 
in Time of Battle; ſome were defign- 
ed to beget Love, others raiſed Grief, 


and ſome excited Toy, As theſe dif- 
* ferent 


ty PREFACE: 
ferent Modes. ſprivng- from WER Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms. of thoſe. who'invent- 
ed them, ſome of tbem were more mo- 
derate, as the Greeks, others more 
Jaje \ and effeminate as the Bydians; 
ue may compare with the different 
Manners of Painting, ubut is 2 
ved in the Schoolt of Rome, Florence, 
and Lombardy, where" the firft pre: 
ſerves more Majeſty and Grandeur, 
the ſecond more of Fierceneſs and 
Motion, the laſt more f Harmony 3 
and Sweetneſs. But is muſs. be ac 
knowledged. there 1 8 ſomething ingu- 
lar and incomparable in Mr. Pouſlin, 
for having found out the Art to 
5 practice all tbe different M. anners, 
he. was \ ſo much Maſter of them, and 
bas laid down ſo certain Rules for 
them 


1 
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them; that be has given his Pictures 
the Force to expreſs what Sentiments 
be pleaſed, and to inſpire the Soul of 
ibe Bebolder, in the ſame Manner as 
in Muſick ' theſe Modes which have 
been mentioned move the Paſſions. 
«He has in this, even outdone the moſt 
famous ancient Painters, that in his 
Works are ſeen all the fine. Expreſ- 
font which do but meet in different 

Maſters... A For Timomachus was not 
remarkable except for Painting 'the 
moſt vebement Paſſions as an Ajax 
whom he hat repreſented in Anger. 
Zeuxis knew how to expreſs the ſofter 
Paſſions. when be did that fine Pic- 
ture of Penelope in whoſe Coumte- 
nance was ſeen Modeſly and Pru- 
dence. Cleſiles was principally re- 

| markable 
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mar lobl. for Expreſſions. of Grief: : 
having: painted a Man wounded and 
dying, with Char afters ſo natural, 


— ® 


that bis 5 ſeemed ru diminiſh 


gradually, and to bew ou ſhort 
Wg Be had tn live. But as I babe 
obſerved, Mr. Pouſſin was equally 
Maſter of all theſe Qualifications, and 
knew perfe&ly the Forer and Extent of 75 
all the different Modes. Thus in Bis 
hepr- one Mode, which was to fhew 
norbing but. Fury and Auger; in in bur 
of Rebecca, all is gracious and deli- 
cate'; in be Manna, we ee nothing 
but Languor and Miſery, in tbe Cure 


of the Blind, Foy a, Admiration e 


and thus it is in all his other Pictures 


| which are we admirably handled that 


every 
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every Part expreſſes the Quality f 
bis Subject, in the ſame Manner as in 
theſe Modes of Mufick all the Sounds 
contribute 0 expreſs Foy 07 Grief. 
And it is this which he called  ſomer- 
times the Dorian Modes, : when it 
treated of grave Subjects, at other 
Times the Lydian, when it painted. 
Bacchanals, ſometimes Lesbian, for 
magnificent Things, and at other 
Times Ionic, for ſoft and pleaſant 
Subjects; thus giving them different 
Names according to 40 Di ference of 
Suubjetts. 


But as ** which rendered theſe 
Modes capable to elevate or intimi- 
date, to affli* or rejoice, was the 


Manner in which the Voices or Sounds 
were 
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were ordered or combined, ſome of them” 
Were quick, others languid, ſome were 
grave, others ſharp ; and theſe Ari 8 
ing the Ear differently, occaſoned a 
more or leſs violent Emotion in the 
Soul. Thus Mr. Pouſſin has repre“ 
fented his Figures "with Action- 
 Pronger or weaker, and with more 
or leſs lively Colours according to the 
Subjects he handled; for having found 
the true Degrees of Force and Meal. 
neſs which meet in Colours, he knew fo 
dell 10 uſe them, that in his Works- 
e may ſee a harmonious Kind of. 
Conduct as in Pieces of Mufick. For 
when he has repreſented a ſad and di/- 
Cl mal Subject as in his Pifture called. 
2, Plague in the King's Cabinet, all 
5 the Colours are ſmothered and half 
N N 
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3 the Light weak, and. 
the Motions. of. the Figures flow and 
enfeebled:. But in tbat of Rebecca, 
which ought 20 have been graceful,” he 
bas employed none but lively Colours 
which are 2 Aly and inſenfibly loft in 
one. another, and which. he has mixed 
fo finely as. 10 raviſh\ the Sight « The 
Aﬀions are moduſt and peaceable, a 
Calm appears throughout, mixed with a a 
becoming. Foy, and in this we may ſay 
he has imitated the Ionic Mode which is 
elegant and agrecabla. I ſpould en- 
large too far if at preſent I continued 
the Compariſon of all the Manners of 
Painting with the different. Kinds of 
Muſick. 7 will be Sufficient to baue 
aid what I have -  06ſerved of "this 
Freat Painter, who. has been an Ho- 

| . h nour 
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| pour 10 the French Marion, un on 
of #he flrongeft and greateft\Genins's 
tbar' has appeared in that Art + For 
nothing comes frum hir Pentil-which ir 
not per formed with <8" - profound Intel- 
ligence, and as be always carefidly 
enquired after thoſe thing. by" which. 
the greateſt" Maſters huve rived to 
#bat Height ef Science which Bas 
made them fo" fumvur, He ber  like- 
wie rendered himſelf illuuſtrioms by 
whe" comprehinſive | Knowledge he ac. 
quired; and the e L Works he 
bas left _— _ ks eons 


. GON : I 
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Ar PTY 3 hw wich. 
an  Artifbs have. communicated 
ro other Painters the Manner in which 
* conducted heir Studies; hey 


_ who 
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who have nut fo fine an Tmagination 
will be always walking in the Dark, if 
they do not find extraordinary Men 
who being born to judge of the greateſi 
| Warks, and with à more enlightned 
and ftronger Tudgment diſcover what 
would otherwiſe lie buried in Dark- 
nes, and ſeem as it were to oblige 
Art and Nature ta produce new 
Works. Such is He + whom the King 
has choſen to be intendant and orderer 
of all the great Works his Majeſty 
has done, fince one may ſay that in this 
famous Academy he is to the Painters 
and Sculptors what they themſelves 
are to their Pencils and Chiſels ; that 
is, by the Thoughts be inſpires them 
with, he makes them produce excellent 


. orks in the 2 Way that they 
0 5 with 
+ The famous Mr. PAs a Native of Scotland. | 
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with their Colours and other Tnflru- 

ments produce fine Figures. He ani- 
mates them to work by his Example, 

. by bis Aﬀiduity in all bis Employ- 

ments, and d covers to them in them- 


ſelves (if I may fo ſpeak) Treaſures 


@obich they did not believe they were . 
poſſeſſed of. This is what is ſo finely 
expreſſed, + that I cannot better con- 
clude than by that Prophecy, which 
clearly points out to us what we now 
fee accompliſhed under the Reign of 
the greateſt Monarch upon Earth. 


By Colbert's Genius led and prudent Thought; 
Now Arts ſhall ſhine'to full Perfection brought: 
Colbert ordain'd tinſpet with guardian Eyes, 
And raiſe their bright'ning. Glory to the Skies. 
His gen'rous Soul with every Goodneſs grac'd, 
Led by ſtrong Senſe and an unerring Taſte ; 
To ſuch a Height his Counſels ſhall inſpire, 
And ſwell the Artiſt's Breaſts with ſuch a Fire: 
That while his Order guides, Inſtruction warms, 
They'll breath o'er the Deſign ſuch heay'nly Charms; 
That ftruck they'll view the - glorious Wonder done, 
And ſcarce believe the Work to be their own. | 


+ M. Perault, l 
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CONFERENCE. 


HELD IN THE 


King's Cabinet of PAIN TI NOS, 


SaTuRDAY, May 7, 1677. 


LL the Academicians and 
moſt of the Students be- 
ing met in the King's 
Cabinet of Paintings, 
the St. Michael of Ra- 
pbael was ſet before them in a favour- 


able Light. 


This 
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This Picture is eight Feet long and 
bye broad: : In the middle of a great 
Landskip, which repreſents a Deſart, 
St. Michael Ge ral from Heaven to 
Farth, having under him the Deyil 
A thrown to the Ground. This An- 
gel is ſupported in the Air by two 
great Wings; he is cloathed with a 
Coat of Armour, made of Scales of 
Gold, which is tied with a Kind of 
Stuff of Gold after the Roman Man- 
ner, and reaches to his Knee; under 
that he has another Veſtment of blue 
Stuff embroidered, opening a little, 
on which is written in Capital Letters, 
RAPHAEL URBINAS. PIN- 
GEBAT, 151 f 

Above the Armovr there is like 

two Scarfs of a changing 3 
floating in the Air, one of the Ends 
of them are carried away with great 


Violence between the twa Wings of 
the Angel, the other is buoyed up by 
its natural Lightneſs. 


wt 


I 


„He has a FO by is Side, and 
holds a half Pike in 15 his Hands, 
but having his right Arm a little 
raiſed up, his left Arm appears to be 
drawn under it, becauſe the upper 
Parts of his Body advance more than 
the lower. His left Leg i is bent, and 
though the right Leg ſeems placed 
upon the Devin) it Joes not touch 
him. 1 7 tt Ji G 

His Wade ing Os Air makes 
B Motion as the Drapery.' His 


Shoes or | Sandals are of a changing 2 


Colour, like the Scarfs. 
ſt The Demon, who is under him, 
and as it were cruſhed, is biting his 
Tongue and grinding his Teeth, and 
in his red and flaming Eyes we fee 
Marks of Rage and Fury. He is on 
the Brink of a Precipice, between two 
Rocks, from whence iſſue Flames of 
Fire. He has the Hoofs of a Goat, 
the Wiags of a Dragon, and a Ser- 
| > Es Tail: He — himſelf 1 
1 8 the 
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the left Hand upon the Earth, and 
holds in his right Hand an iron Hook 
inſtead of à Sceptre, which is the fa- 
tal Enſign o his cruel Mmipioh over 
other Demons. 

Mr. Ie "ea, e was: aka 
bt to make Remarks on this Picture, 
obſerved firſt the Diſpoſition of the 
Figure of the Angel, which is ſo 
much the more 5 0 to be conſi- 
dered, that it repreſents a Body | ſup- 
porting itſelf in the Air, and in a 
manner very difficult to be painted. 

He ſhewed through all the Parts of 
the Body a moſt 9 Contraſt; 
for though the Face be fronting us, 
the fore Parts of the Body do not ap- 
pear. The right Shoulder is drawn 
back, and the left coming forwards, 
only diſcovers the upper Part of the 
Stomach, 

Below the left Arm we „ all the 


Belly, the right Thigh and Leg, 


which are e full in View, and ſtretching 
down- 


SY 
downward have a Motion contrary to 
the right Arm which. is lifted up, 
and — of the other Leg which i is 
bended and drawn back. 

The Demon is placed with equal 
Art, his Body is thrown down on the 
Earth, and appears as it were cruſhed 


buy the Power of the Angel. All the 
| ee of his Body ſeem broken 
and bruiſed, as Mr. Le Brun obſerved 
particularly of his Neck, for his Face 
is turned about on his Shouldem, 
Atſter the Diſpoſition, he obſeryed 
the Drawing of the Figures in all their 
Parts ; 2 admirably Raphael had 
Gniſhed even the — Things, but 
aboyeall, how correct he was in De- 
ſign, as we may be ſurpriſed to ob- 
ſerve as well in the OE of all the 
Members, as in the Arms and Hands, 
Legs and Feet, where through a freſh 
and ſolid Bod y, we ice — Muſcles 
in their natural Poſition. | 
As one of the greateſt Difficulties 
in Painting is to form the Outlines 


well, Raphael bas been caretul to 
* make 
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make them exact and correct, Alter 
the Example of the fine ancient Pain- 


ters, who were ſo exact as to mark 5 
out even the leaſt Members of a Body, 
to the End that a Picture may appear 


with the greater Advantage, when 
the Circumſcription of the Lines (if 1 
may uſe the Word) diſcover the true 
Shape of a Body. In this Particular, 


this great Painter has behaved with ſo 


much Diſcernment, and in fo ſingu- 
lar a Manner, that without diminiſh- 
ing in the leaſt the Force of his prin- 
cipal Contours, he could give Beauty 


and Strength to all his Figures, even 


the moſt remote in the Piece, with- 


out any Hardneſs or Dryneſs, though 
that be the Fault, he ſeemed to lean to 


in ſome of his Works, which is owing 


to his great Preciſion in drawing 


Outlines, of which he was ſo paſſion- 


ate an Admirer. 


Although it ſeems in painting An- 
_ gels, who are Beings quite ſpiritual, one 
—ovght to give them a delicate Shape, 
and under the Bodies they are paint- 


ed 


. 
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ed with. to exhibit that Sort of 
Beauty which the ancient Sculptors 
have A well repreſented in the Figure 
of the antique Apollo; yet Mr. Le 
Brun obſerved that Raphael being to 
paint St. Michael in that Action, which 
expreſſes the Authority and Power of 
God, he has given him a maſculine 
and vigorous Beauty: For the Fea- 
tures of his Face, and the Carnation 
reſemble the Delicacy and Freſhneſs 
of a young Man, together with a Force 
and Majeſty, which expreſſes ſome- 
thing powerful and divine, giving 
the Joints and Members extraordi- 
nary Strength, particularly the Arms, 
Knees and Fingers, which are firmly 
knit together by ſtrong Nerves, like 
thoſe in the moſt robuſt Bodies. 
Never Painter knew how to expreſs 

a Subject with more Grandeur than 
Raphael: As fierce and as terrible as 
the Viſage of St. Michael appears, there 
is at the ſame Time a great Deal of 
Sweetneſs in it, and Grace withal, 
What Mr. Le Brun obſerved, dil- 


B2 covered 


. 


(8) 
covered the Excellence of it the more, 
For the Noſe being large above, and a 
little thinner below, diſcovers the Ma- 
jeſty which ſhines throughout the 
whole Countenance, the Forehead 


large and open in the Middle is the 
Seat as it were of the Greatneſs of his 


Spirit and his Wiſdom. 
We'ſee a half Tinct between the 


\ Eyebrows to ſhew a Diſh poſition to ele- 
vate them, or to let them fall on the 


\ Eyes, as commonly happens to Per- 
ſons capable of great Cares, and truſt- 
ed with important Affairs, and which 
alſo appears when one is in a Paſſion. 
" But this is only given him to prevent 
the Face being too ſmooth. For that 
Part is without any Motion, the An- 
pe] deſpiſing his Enemy whom he has 
verthrown, too much to ſhew any 

violent Efforts to conquer him. This 
Raphael has admirabl repreſented by 
a certain Air of Diſdain, which ap- 


| pears in his Eyes and Mouth : For his 


Eyes are a little open, and the Eye- 
brows forming perfect Arches are a 
n 


(9) 


| Sign of Tranquillity, and even the 


Mouth where the upper Lip comes a 
little over the lower, is alſo another 
Sign of his Contempt. ure 
Me may not only perceive Action 
in all Parts of the Body, but the Pain- 
ter has even put the Things about him 
in Agitation likewiſe, that there 
might be more Motion in his Picture. 
Mr. Le Brun having made them 
obſerve how the Air, preſſed by the 
Weight of the deſcending Body, lifts 
at the ſame Time every Thing that 
is light, and drives it violently where- 
ever it finds Paſſage; likewiſe remark- 
ed, that not only the Angel's Hair 
ſtands on End, towards the Opening 
of his Wings, where the Wind paſſes 
with great Violence, but the Scarts 
- which are about him flutter from one 
side to another with ſuch Exactneſs, 
that the Extremities of that which ap- 
pears heavieſt deſcends moſt, while 
the other is buoyed up in the 


Draperies 
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i (10) 
Draperies diſpoſed in this Faſhion 
are admirable Secrets to ſet off the 


Motion and Action in a Figure, and 


in this Raphael has ſurpaſſed all other 
Painters, having never omitted any 
thing which might contribute to the 
beſt Expreſſion of a Subject. 

After M. le Brun had made theſe 
Remarks, he begged the Company to- 
give their ſeyeral Opinions of the 
Picture, and ſubmitted his own Sen- 
timents to thoſe of the Academy, 
But every Body was of his Opinion, 
and found nothing that could be 
contradicted of all that he had faid, 
but owned that his Remarks were 
made with a _— Deal of Judge- 
ment. 

There was one hater, who afins 
eee ging the great Merit of 
Raphael, undertook to ſhew that this 


Picture was not faultleſs; and to prove 


his Aſſertion, he laid ip down as a 


Maxim, that in any Member of the 


the Body, one fide of it cannot be 
ſwelled but the oppoſite fide muſt 


not 


(119) 


not only be diminiſhed in its bulk, 
but alſo withdrawn, and make a 
quite contrary Appearance; ſo that 
in a Leg or an Arm, the Outlines 


ought to be drawn in ſuch a Manner, 


that their Roundneſs and Swellings 
may not be oppoſite to each other. 
But he pretended that the upper 


and lower Part of St. Michael's Right 
Arm was drawn in ſuch a Manner 


that the Outlines which ought to 
have been different by a ſwelling 


appearing in the upper Part are 
entirely equal, and that the lower 
Part which ſhould have been 'dimi- 


niſhed in Proportion as the upper 


Part was augmented, had as much 
Force and Roundneſs as the Part 
which was oppoſite to it : So that 
(ſaid he) the Outlines of this Arm, 
whoſe Muſcles ſhould have appeared 
in one Part more than another, are 
drawn by equal Lines like thoſe 
which compoſe an Egg. 
This Remark which ſurpriſed all 
the 6 and ſeemed to be of 
great 


1244 


from avning any Fault in chis Pic- 


1 


great Importance, rouzed their At- 
tention, and they all viewed the 


Picture again, to ſee if they could 


diſaover what had not yet Then at- 


tended to. 
Every one drew near in order to 


obſerve more exactly, and after all, 


they were of Opinion that nothing 
in the Deſign a —— to be as was 


alledged. One of the Aſſembly ob- 


ſerved moſt juſtly, that as ſome Pain- 


ters charge ſame Parts of their Work 


very much either in the Outlines, 
the Expreſſions or Mixture of Colours, 
one muſt not be ſurpriſed if he * 10 


not ſometimes ſee even in their moſt 


finiſhed Pieces, that inſenfible Dimi- 


| 


nution, and that artful Conduct by 
which they paſs from one Part to 
another, 1 is the great and ad- 
mirable Secret of the At. 
Now it is true, that Raphael was 
a great Maſter in this, nay fo great 
that few have been able to imitate 
him herein. So far then were they 


ture 


1  - JR 
ture, that this Objection gave occa- 
ſion to admire it the more, and made 
M. le Brus enter into a more ſtrict 
Examination of the ſeveral Parts 
that had been omitted formerly, 
where he diſcovered Beauties which 
are not to be found any where elle. 
Mr. Perault, to obli ge the Com- 
pany to tell their Sentiments, asked 
if it were true, that Nature was ſo 
regular in the Conſtruction of all the 
Parts of the human Body, that we 
can find no Member thereof, the Out- 
lines of which may not form two 
Lines which will appear ſomewhat 
round? And if this be an Obſerva- 
tion which is made upon the An- 
cients, and on the Pictures of the 
beſt Painters? Every one having told 
their Opinion, they all agreed that in 
the Shape of the human Body, we 
do not find that Nature has been ſo 
exact as to make an Irregularity in 
the Contours, but on the contrary, 
that we may obſerve in fine Bodies, 


and particularly in the moſt fleſhy 
C — 


614) 
Members, as the Arms and Thighs 
of Children and well made Nennen, 
a Roundneſs and Equality which en- 
tirely deſtroys the general A 
that had been advanced. 

That theſe unequal Swellings ou ghe 
to be conſidered with Regard to < 
Members where the N and Muſ- 
cles appear when they are in Motion, 
becauſe then, if we Force the Fleſh 
to one ſide they grow bigger by that 
Effort, and at the ſame time dimi- 
niſh' the oppoſite Part; but that alſo 
there often happen _— Actions, 

where theſe ſwellings appear all over 
the Arm hich is full of Muſcles and 
Nerves. And though their Liga- 
ments do not always meet in the 
ſame Place, the And may -neverthe- 

leſs be ſo difpoſed, that it will often 
happen, theſe ſwellings may be op- 
polite | to one another. This was 
often confirmed by Examples taken 
from Pictures of the beſt Maſters in 
che ye. CY all which were 
* | 


(.75-) 
then examined to ſolve the < uli, 


1 Rapbos 8 nd how to 
paint theſe Swellings of the Muſcles 
and Nerves. where they happen in 
Nature, he has not failed likewiſe to 
draw them with Sweetneſs and Grace 
where it ought to be, and to temper 
whatever ſeems too hard and dry, 
with amen more . and de- 
licate. VR 4 
We e that all Painters "om 
not worked in ſo perfect a Manner, 
and that many of them have never 
dreamed of learning more than one 
ſingle Branch of the Art. Thus in 
their Pictures we may ſee 4 
which either move unſeaſonably, or 
are in too great Repoſe. Every thing 
appears either mute or crying, a 
when they would give a great De- 
gree of Union to their Colpurs, there 
is no Variety of Teints. 
_ Raphael had ſuch an aiverſdh | 
Knowledge and Judgment that he 
was never guilty of any of theſe 
C'2 © - . Faw, 
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Faults, as any one of but a moderate 
Knowledge if he has but good Eyes 
may eaſily know. 

Not but that it is true, as one muſt 
1 * a good Genius and Learning 
withal to be able to produce a 
finiſhed Piece, it is alſo neceſſary he 
be endued with a good Share of Diſ- 
cernment to judge of all the Beauties 
which contribute to this Perfection. 
The School of Florence formerly 
taught their Pupils to give more 
Motion to their Pictures; in diſpo- 
ſing them, her Advice was, that all 
the Members ſhould make a Contraſt 
that might form a pyramidical Figure 
moving like Flame, believing that by 
thus imitating the Motion of Fire, 
they would ald more of Action to 
the Perſon repreſented. Theſe Leſ- 
ſons have given occaſion to many. 
Painters (who have followed them 
too exactly) to produce very extrava= 
gant Compoſitions, and ſuch as were 
quite. 5 to the School of Nome, 


whoſe Precepts were more judicious. 
This 


This is the Reaſon why ſome on 
hedrini them ſpeak of the pyrami- 
dical Motion of 2 Members, have 
imagined that their Outlines ought 
always to be ſunk in the Parts oppo- 
fite to thoſe which are elevated; but 
if they had ſtudied Anatomy rightly, 
they would have ſeen what way the 
Nerves and Muſcles {well or diminiſh, 
and that their Appearances are very 
different as the «nr is lean or 

. fleſhy. 

Beſides this we _ cobalt 4 
Action of the Figure, for it is cer- 
tain that in lifting up the Arm, and 

Hr a Javelin, one does not ſee 
ſtrong an Appearance of ' Nerves 

as if it was puſhing or W any 
Thing with great Force. : 
Mir. le Brun deſired them likewiſe 
to obſerve the admirable Conduct of 
Raphael in the Colouring ol his Pic- 
ture. The better to repreſent in this 
Angel a Body ſuitable to an active 
and happy Spirit, it ſeems he has 
only made uſe of three Colours to re- 
| * 


deformed thro all the 


(18) 
en Action, and to place it fa- 
vourably to the Light and Air, for 
on the Wings _ their "Drapery, 
and even on the Carnations we ny 
the yellow and white Predomine. 

He alſo took notice that the upper 
Part of the Angel's Body was more 
enlightened. than the lower, becauſe 
* upper Part is only environed with 
Air, and the lower is oppoſed to the 
Earth, and to the Pieces of the 
Rocks which are ſo dark chat un 
ſerve for the Ground. 

For this Reaſon, the 5 who 
is cruſhed on the Rocks participates: 
ſo much with them of july Teints: 
And what is moſt wonderful in that 
Figure is, that what appears moſt 
Agge)s Bod 
is nevertheleſs a great Beauty in o_ 
Compoſition of the Picture. 9 | 

Mr. /2 Brun obſerved further as a 

Thing of great Importance, and welb 
Attention, that the Demon 


{eems to be cruſhed in ſuch a Manner, 
chat if we obſerve the State and Diſpoſi- 


tion 


06999 

tion he is in, we ſee him oppteſied as it 
were under a Burden of an extraordi- 
nary Weight: Mean time St. Michael 
who is the only Weight which keeps 
him down, does not touch him with 
the Point of his Foot. So that one 
muſt enter into the Painter's' Thought 
to be-able to find out that the Cauſe 


of ſo terrible Oppreſſion is an bern 5 


of Power Divine, which working 

an inviſible and ſpiritual Manner, Alb. 
covers itſelf, and produces theſe Ef- 
fects on viſible Bodies. 

Mr. le Brun having ſnidlied his 
Remarks, and anſwered ſome Queſ- 
tions of ſmall Importance which 
were propoſed about the Picture, the 


Company propoſed Mr, Bourdon as 


one of the ſenior Rectors to make 
choice of a Subject for the firſt Sa- 
turday of next Rant : But he ex- 


cuſed himſelf 3 in ſuch a Manner that 


the Academy diſpenſed with him. 
Then they begged Mr. de Champagne 
the Elder to take that Trouble upon 
him, which he willingly did; and 

having 
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having choſe out of the King's s Pie- 


tures one of thoſe done by Titian,” he 
deſired they ' ſhould meet again in 

the ame Place on the od N 
3 ol Lie 2A 


Second CONFERENCE 


| Held in the King s Cabinet of Paine 
| ings on CO Was 6 Fand 4. e 2 


H E Picture hich was bats 
for the Subject of this Confe- 


rence was one of Titian's, who on a 
Canvaſs of four Feet and a half long, 


and ſix Feet and a half broad, has 
painted the Body of our Saviour car- 


Tied to his Tomb by St. Fobn, MWicv- 
demus, and Fo oſeph of Arimathea, ac- 


companied by the Virgin, and Mary 
Magdalen. 

Nr. de Champagne the Elder who 
had been appointed to diſplay the 
Beauties of this Piece, began by tell- 


Ing them that it was not to be doubt- 


ed but it was really done by the 
Hand 


6215) 

| Hand of Tian, and that it Was one 
of the fineſt and 'beft 3 yy 
tures of that excellent Hand; that 
was dene with fo i Fire: 
that we ray ee it had been 
finiſhed in the Strength and Vigour 
of his Age, While be painted with 
the- eie Freedom, lad before the 
vaſt Intellige oe he had acquired yes 
gan to decline. - VOSS eil p 

There was in hae! W Gl he 

faid,' many Parts which well deſcrvetd 
to be examined, but that leaving for 
the preſent t choſe of Ordohnante and 
Deſgn, he would confine hiinſelf to 
ſpeak' of the Expreſſion only, and ob- 
ſetve with what Art the Painter had 


of: Colours and Lights, in 1 one 
= juſtly: ſay he has | ur" ſurpaſſed 

a Painters: a 2111. 0 
100 —_ Chriſt is the principal Figure 


to which all' the - are ſubordi- 


nate, Mr. de Champagne obſerved: 


that all ek Characters of a dead Bod 'd 
meet here; all the Members appear 
D 


> himſelf in the Diſtribution 


rer 3 


heavy 
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beayy and without. Motion, and, the 
Want of:Blood and Life makes them 
palę and livid, ſe chat the Fleſh and 
Veins, Mules ag, Nerves, which in 
i Bag Appeal $69, and rounds 
are-here inert: flat, and funk; ;, Then 
be; delired:ither. to | obſerve, in what 
manner the ener jhe Leg 
and Feet are advanced,,and the. Head 
and Shoulders thrown at a. Diſtance. 
Titian' has ſuppoſed, that the Shaddow 
of one of hole Who are carrying the | 
Body muſt cover part 'of it, particu- | 
larly - the Face, thus to throw. 
Head at a Diſtance, and bring for: 
ward the Legs; the better to imprint 
the; Character of Death on every 
Member of the Body of which Shades 
and Darkneſs. are a proper Emblem: 
And to order it ſo, that in the Ob- 
ſcurity of the Colours, we; may not 
ſee the adorable Face of the Saviour 
of che World, who appears now no 
more with thoſe Beauties, which 
when he was, alive, made him be 


+ * 


* —— ———ů — — te 
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on as the Riot: beautiful of 


* 
% 
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all Mankind. 20 %o. 


- He opſetved „ bat as ze Body has 
repreſented Bloodleſs ind Vifeleſs, they 
who carry it diſcover by chef n Aion 
and the Colours 6f *their Pleſh how 
deeply they re affected and the Palm 


1 | 
— | beohlders 

WhO ig up the 8 

the ee up ih one on eabh 
side of him bearing wp the 'reſt” of 
the one of them is cloached 
in a Garment of a" very, elear und 
lively brick Colour, but as it is ticked 
we may fee che foldings ol it 


up, 
which ate of a Oehdu? theviging with 


red and green. Lie Has Tikewiſe a 
arf about his Shoulders of 


White Cotto ſtrip' d wäth blue. 
As to che Figure which holds = 
Saviour's. Feet, and whoſe | Shadow 
falls upon the Body, it is clade in 
green- The Virgin Has a "ble 


Mantle about her; and though we 
ef only a fide" View of her we 
D 2 ma v 


0. 24 ) 5 
med ne in cher Face Ggns of er: 


ive Grief. / 

1 Mary Magdalen is pai inted do 
gling | between. two violent Paſſions, 
7 ofthe: appears grieved to the very 


for the Death of her; Saviour, 
whom. ſhe is looking ue and in 
whom her Life ſeems to be ſo bound 
ups ag if ſhe would depart and follow, 
the divine Object of hen oe to the 
Sepalchre. But the Tenderneſs and 
Compaſſion the feels for,the Mother 
of, his beloyed Spouſe, keeps her 
behind, in order to aſſiſt her: fo 
that if with her FIR and Heart ſhe: 
follows. .the Body v which then, 1 
ain to the Tomb, ſhe-is, other-, 
wiſe taken up about the afflicted. 
Mother, whom - ſhe: ,, embraces | and 
Hipports, Wer: Fear the auld faint 
AWA. 

„The 1 K St. 1 are 
N like; thoſe. of Magdalen, we 
| ſee Borrow painted. in his Face, and 

his, Heart Pierced with no. leſs Grief 
chan hers. Hes 1s s buſy FargFing the- 
Body 


0 250 
Body of his divine Maſter, but yet 
looks back to the Virgin whoſeiDiſ+ 


treſs adds to his own, and raiſes in 


him a greater Degree of Affliction- 

There does not appear in the Faces 
of. Micudemus and Jeſeph of  Arima- 
och ſuch à violent Grief, ' becauſe 

they. had not received: ſuch ſtrong 
Teſtimonies of our Saviour's Love as 
St. John and Mary Magdalen. Jet 
they appear very much grieved, and 
we fee that it is with a Zeal and 
Affectien full of Reſpect, that they 


perform. the laſt Duty: to the! Body 


5 of e 119 N 

Mr. de e ory al 
Baan on the, other Parts of this 

Picture, obſerving firſt the n 

of the Teints which appeared 

the Naked, and the Diſpoſitions of Co- 


lours ſo finely laid on one after au- 


other i in the Draperies, either to ſink 


the femote Parts, or bring out thoie 


that are near, and withal to pl: 4 


that Harmony of Colours which is ſo 
admirable in the Works of Titian. 
Then 


_ 
Ihen he let them {ee the vaſt Art of 
the Painter in diſtributing of Lights 


and Shades: the Academypointing out 
certain Glances of Light, and ſome 
Flaſhes in the Heaven behind St. John 


and about the Head and Arms of Chriſt, 


which being of an obſcufe Teint, 


make the Brightneſs: of the Heaven 


and the Force of the Light a 
to the greater Advantage; he d fired 
them-to obſerve: how that Brightneſs 
which ought to ſtrike 
ſtrongeſt, is nevertheleſs. ſo well 
placed, that the dark Bodies 'hinder 


it from advancing,and that thoſe Lights 


are at a Diſtance where they naturally 
ht to be. From hence we ma 


oug 
learn, that when the Colours are we 


uſed, the Light and Dark are ſome- 


times nearer, and ſometimes at a Di. 
tance; and that this is the beſt Man- 


ner of diſpoſing a Subject well: The 
Light and Shades contribute very 


much to the ſtrengthening or weaken- 


ing the Colours, and i” 518 great 


wo 


HD... 
off a 


12d ar 
reed, A”: with 
1 to that Ext * painting, Titian 


was a perfect Maſter; and that in his 
Pictures we may chiefly obſerve how 
artfully. he manages the Force of Co- 
lours to make the Shades. and 
Teints ſet off the great Lights with 
3 0 better Advantage: But above all, 
with what skill he Ei I. a his 
Lights in order. to. 4 e greater 
Beauty to his Sch and that with- 
out letting one Part efface another ; -. 
or one Colour diminiſh another. 
Some of the Company Fins to 
examine the Parts of the Deſign of 
this Picture, where they ſaid, there 
was Ground of ' ObjeAion apainſt-the 
Figuregf St. Zahn, and that of our Savi- 
our; one ed was too {mall 
and the other too large in Proportion to 
the other Figures, and, blamed Tirian 
for having repreſented the Head of 
Chriſt. in ſo great a Shade; a Part 
of his Body, which ſeemingly ought 


to. 


A 58 oh 


* 5? 


— 


To this it was. Aude 


(28) 


to have been moſt 'enlightened and 


ed to the beſt fangs as it 
Ng to be the pr mei Ob- 
ject in the Picture. 


res . lat. 20 


Anden had not been equally Maſter in 
all the Parts of Painting, they muſt 
confine themſelves to thoſe in which 
he Had excelled; and which Mr. de 
Champagne” Rad pointed out with 
great Diſcernment; and adding their 
Sentiments to all chat had been ſaid, 
they owned that what was chiefly 
to be admired in the Piece, was the 
Colouring, and the fine Harmony of 


Parts. And that this Harmony pro- 
ceeded from the Arrangement of the 


Colours; thus we may obſerve that 


if Titian has doathed. one of them 


who are carrying the dead Body in 
red, it is to make the Body appear 
paler, and that the Head and Shoul- 


ders may ſeem to be at the greater 


Diſtance. And becauſe our Saviour's 


5 2 are enlightened, he has Eye the 


Figure 


1 
Figure who ſupports them a Gar- 


ment of dark Green for a Ground. 
We may further obſerve the Dif- 


Wehe between the Carnation in the 


Body of Chriſt, and that of the Diſ- 
ciples who are, carry ing it, which 
Titian has expreſs'd by a ſtronger | 
Colour more inclining to the Red, 


and the Linnen which is wrapp'da- 


bout his Legs and Feet, ſerves by its 
Whiteneſs to make them appear of 
a fainter and dead- like Colour, and 
to come out quite from the Picture. 
But above all we may obſerve wit 
what Sweetneſs and Tenderneſs the 
Painter has united his Colours; for 


between that green Habit and the 


Virgi gin's blue Mantle, we ſee Mary 


Maz dalen's Robe which is ele 


but 5 * Browns of it are broken and 


teinted with the different Colours 


which furround her; and thus one Co- 
lour does not fall immediately from 
green to blue, or fromgreen to "low; 
for though Mary Magdalen's Sleeve 
be of a deep Yellow and near. the 


en Habit. of N icoderus, Titian 
gn R has 


(30 
has known well how to ſeparate 
theſe colours by tucking up Micode- 
mics's Sleeve againſt the Yellow, and 
to make the Shades of the one fall 
into thoſe of the other, fo as the Co- 
lours do not cut upon thoſe which 
have an equal Share of Light and Vi- 


vacity: always obſerving this Maxim 


which was peculiar to him, to make 


great Maſſes of Light and Shade. 


Further it is to preſerve this ſame 


| Harmony of Colours and: this fine 
Union of Teints, that he has given 
St. Fohn a red Mantle heighten d 


with a little of the yellow. upon the 
light Parts; for thus it agrees well 
with the green Habit of Micodemus; 

and makes an agreeable Harmony 


with Magdalen's Robe, and likewiſe 


with the red Veſtment of To gepb of 


Arimathea ; and which is more, 


ſerves to ſet off Chriff's s Arm which 


is above it. 
The Virgin's blue Robe i is teinted 
in the Shades with a little Red, and 


all the extreme Parts of the Body 


have ſome T incture of the Ground. 
- 


OD) 
As to the Expreſſion in the Faces, 


the Academy added to all that M. 


de Champagne had ſaid, that we may 
obſerve in order to make the Virgin 
appear with that Sort of Grief, and 


that extreme Love which does not 


quite overpower her as it common- 
ly happens in other great Afflictions 
but makes her out do herſelf to 
follow with her Mind and Body, the 
Corps of her dear Son whom ſhe 
ſces carrying to the Grave; we muſt 


(I lay) obſerve that all the Treats 


of her Face ſeem to follow the Ob- 
jet to which ſhe is ſo cloſely. at- 
tached ; for her Eyes ſtand out, and 
her Eyebrows are erect, her Noſe 


and Mouth ſtretched out as if. ſhe 
was drawn along by the dead Body. 


Magdalen bears likewiſe viſible 
Signs of the Grief with which ſhe 
is touched: we obſerve it chiefly 


in her Eyebrows caſt down and 


half covering her Eyes, in her Hair 


diſheveled and hanging down garc- 
lefly on her Shoulders; and tmally | 


""" 


8 
FE (32) 
in her Action which has no _ 
Object but the divine * which 
KB is carried to the Tomb, 
| The Eyes of St. John are allo 
g Fav down and red with Grief, but 
the Sorrow he feels on ſeeing the 
Virgin ſo much afflicted appears more 
| in his Face by certain Folds form'd 
| by his Eyebrows, by t drawn 
1 near to one another, and fo raiſed 
ap at the two Extremities. 
After the Company had made all 
theſe. particular! Remarks, they de- 
liberated on the gubject of their next 
following Aſſembly, and Mr. Van 
Opcal being deſired to give his Opi- 
| nion in ſome Piece of Sculpture, he 
ener- , made choice of the Figure of Lacoon.” 


Third CONF EREN CE. 


Held in the. Academy. Saturday 
July -th 1667. : 


A Ltho' Mr. 2 an Opheal a6 


was to open the Conference, 


BY ordered nothing to be brought 


. | into 
. 
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into the Academy but the Fi ipure 
of Lacoon made of Plaiſter and 
about 18 Inches high without his 
Children, he found Subject enough 
to entertain the Aſſembly, and to 
diſcover beauties which are very 
difficult ro be met with in other 
Works of Sculpture. | 

He examined all the Parts of thin 
Figure in order to ſhew the Excel- 
lence of it: and obſerved with 


what Art the Sculptor had given 
it a large Breaſt and Shoulders, all 


the Parts of which are expreſſed 
with a great deal of Exactneſs and 
Tendernc He alſo took Notice 
of the Height of the Hips, and 
the Nenaulack of the Arms: the 


Legs neither too thick nor too lean 


but firm and well muſcled ; and in. 
general he obſerved that i 5 all the 
other Members, the Fleſh and Nerves 
were expreſſed with as much ſtrength 
and ſweetneſs as in Nature her 
but in Nature well formed, 5 
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I © 
le ſaid that if we do not obſerve 


in this Statue that fine Contraſt of 


Members which Artiſts make uſe of 


deſignedly to give a finer Action to 


their Statues, tis becauſe it only 
makes a Groupe with two others which 
go along with it in the Original, 
its 4 and whole Diſpolition 
of the Body help to make the Con- 


traſt with the two other Figures 


,which are at its Sides. This they 

would be fully ſatisfied of when oy 
ſaw them a three together. He 
obſerved nevertheleſs that there was 


in the Members of Lacoon a fine 


Diverſity of Action and very con- 


mahle to the Subject. 


He did not forg et to ſhew like. 


wile the ſtrong Exprelnons hich ap- 


pear in this admirable Figure, where 
Grief is not only diffuſed oV r the 
Face, but alſo over all the other 


Parts of the Body, and to the Ex. 


tremities of the Feet, the Toes of 


which vidtently contract themſelves, 


As 


- 


(35) 


As every thing about this Statue i is 
contrived with ſurpriſi ngaArt, every one 
will own that it ought to be the chief 
ſtudy of Painters and Sculptors: But 
which they ſhould not conſider 
chiefly as 2 Model that only ſerves 
to deſign by; they ought to ob- 
ſerve exactly all the Beauties, and 
imprint on their Minds an Image of 
all that is excellent in it: becauſe it 
is not the Hand only that is to be em- 
ployed if one deſires to make himſelf 
perfect in this Art, but Judgment to 
form theſe great Ideas and * 

carefully to retain them. | 
Hhut as thoſe ſtrongExpreſſi onscan- 
not teach one to deſign hs aModel, 
+ becauſe we cannot put ſuch a Per- 
ſon in a State where all the Paſſions 
are in him az once, and it is likewiſe 
difficult to copy them in Perſons 
who are realy active becauſe of 
the quick Motion of the Soul: 
It is therefore of great Impor- 
tance for Artiſts to ſtudy Cauſes, and 
then to try with how great Dignity 


e "WE 
- A Manwho ſerves for a Model i in theAcademy 


N ( 39 ) 
they can repreſent their Effects; and we 
may averr that it is only to theſe fine 
Antiques they muſt have recourſe 
fince there they will meet with Ex- 
preſſions which it will be difficult to 
draw after Nature. 

Of all the Ancient Statues which 
remain to this Day, there is none, 
equal to that of Lacoon in the Pope's 

Palace at Belvidere. It is a Maſter- 
piece of Art, and has been the Ad- 
miration of paſt Ages as well as it 
1s of the preſent ; for ever fince Pli- 
ny s(a) Time it has been looked upon 
as the moſt perfect Piece which was 
in Rozxne. b | 

This excellent woe l in which (5) 
three of the moſt famous Grecian 
Statuaries diſplayed all their Skill 
and diſcovered the Secrets of their 
Art, was found under the Ruins of 
Veſpaſians Palace; and ſince that 
Time has been carefully preſerved, 
and ſerved as a Model to the moſt 
eminent Sculptors and moſt excellent 


Painters 
() Plin lib. 36. cap. 5 
() Ageſander, Polydore and ls, 


( 38 ) 


Painters, who with good reaſon 
have made it their particular Study, 
fince it is. from it they may learn 
true Drawing and how to repreſent 
a natural Beauty. The Outlines in 
it are better expreſſed than in any of 
the ancient Statues. 

Every one will agree that it-1s 
from this Model we may learn to 
correct the Faults which are com- 
monly found in Nature; for here 
all appears in a State of Perfection, 
and ſuch it ſeems Nature obſerves in 
all her Works if ſhe does not meet 
with ſomething which hinders her 
from giving them a perfect Form. 

It was alſo acknowledged, that 
what has made this Statue ſo cele- 
brated, is the profound skill the 
Artiſts have ſhewn in repreſenting 
ſo well all the Marks by which we 
may know the high Birth of him 
for whom the Piece was deſigned, 
and the true Condition he was in, 
when he was devoured by the Ser- 
pents, which coming out of the midſt 
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of the Sea, flung themſelves upon 
him and his two Children. 


As every one was giving his Opi- 
nion of this admirable Piece, he 
told them that Lacoon being the 


Son of King Priam and Queen He- 

cuba; we cannot imagine a Body 
which agrees better with his Age 
and Birth. Here the Nerves and 
Muſcles are not too big and ſwelling 
or have too much Force as in the Her- 
cules of Farneſe, becauſe this Prince 


who was a Prieſt of Apollo, had nei- 


ther the Conſtitution of Hercules, 
nor is he employed in hard and ſe- 


vere Labour, ſo that there was no 


occaſion to repreſent him either ſo 


Strong, or ſo Vigorous. Nor have 


they given him the ſame Proportions 
as are obſerved in the Figure of Apollo, 


for there one may ſee a Grace and 


Majeſty, which ſhew it was a God they 
intended to repreſent, and that all the 


Members are rather drawn to expreſs 
the extraordinary Beauty and Image 
of a Deity than the Body of a Man, 


whoſe 


( 33.) 
whoſe Members have more need of 
Strength than Beauty for the neceſ- 
ſary Employments of Life. 

The next Obſervation they made 
on this Statue, was, that he is repre- 
ſented as a Man perfectly well made, 
but advanced in Age and a Man of 
Quality : fo that we may. look upon 
it as a finiſhed Pattern of a natural 
Body, and that a fine One. This 
is obſerved with great Exactneſs 
throughout all the Members which 
are neither too ſtrong nor too weak, 
but there appear Muſcles and Nerves 
ſufficient to ſupport the Fleſh, which 
as it covers them agreeably, adds 
ro the Beauty of the Figure, ſo that 
there 1s no dryneſs in any of the 
Parts, and yet they bear a juſt Re- 
ſemblance to the Complexion of a 
Man come to age, and in whom 
Nature does no longer preſerve the 
ſame Freſhneſs which is only to be 
found in youthful Bodies. 

Nis Stature is tall, great and noble, 
the Hair of the Head, which is almoſt 


round, 


{26 ] 


round, repreſents all the Qualities 


of a Perſon of Condition: his Noſe 
is ſquare, and Forehead large; his 
Eyes large and well cut, his Mouth 


of a moderate Bigneſs; and if the 
Motions occaſioned by grief had not 
changed all the Features of his Face, 
we might ſee the fineſt and moſt 


natural Marks of a Man of Quality. 


And becauſe long and robuſt Arms 
(c)Elbows firmly jointed (d) are Signs 
of a Perſon of probity, and ſtrong 
and nervous Legs (e) denote a Man 
of Courage, the Artiſt who cut this 
Statue of Lacoon has not failed to 
give him the Characters ſuitable to 
him he intended to repreſent. 

All the other Parts of the Body 
are formed with equal Judgment, 
and ſerve well to expreſs the principal 
Deſign, which was not to exhibit a 


Hinge Expreſſion of Grief, but truly 


to repreſent a Man of high Birth 
and 


c) Polemen Adamantiin:- 
id) Ariſtotle. 
( ll vid 


1 
and great Merit, in that Condi- 1 
tion; his Hands and Feet large ner- 1 
vous and articulated, are a Sign 
of one naturally ſtrong and of a fine 
Spirit. (e) The Hips high, and the 
Cheſt large, and broad Shoulders 
are likewiſe ſigns of great Courage "ff 
and a Man of Worth. _ 4% 

And yet though all theſe Things | | 
are worthy of conſideration, no- 
thing ſeems to deſerve our Admira- 
tion ſo muchas the ſorrowful Expreſ- 
ſion which the Painter has repreſent- 
edwith ſomuch Intelligencethrough- 
out all the Body of this Figure. 
We may obſerve in it the Effects of 
the ſtrongeſt Paſſions which Man is 
capable as feeling, expreſſed in ſo 
moving a Manner, that it rather ap- 
pears like an animated Body than 
a Figure of Marble. 

As it repreſents the State Lacoon 
was in, when he and his Children 
were ſurpriz d by the Serpents who 
twined themſelves ſo faſt about them 

that they had not time to fly, nor 
5 ſtrength 


(e) Adamantius- 
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( 36 ) 
ſtrength to defend themſelves ; twas 
neceſſary that the Sculptor ſhould 
expreſs the different Paſſions with 
which this unfortunate Prince was 
attacked all at once; and theſe Paſ- 


ſions could not be repreſented but 


by the Impreſſions they are capable 
of making on the Body that feels 
them. 

But it being probable chat Hor- 
ror, Fear, Sorrow, Grief and Deſ- 


pair ſeized him all together, and 
in the ſame Moment catched hold 


of the Soul of Lacoon, when he 
ſaw himſelf in ſo miſerable a State, 


all theſe different Paſſions ought to 
be expreſſed in this Figure. And as 
tis impoſſible to ſee all theſe Effects 
at once in Nature, it muſt be very 


difficult to imagine them juſtly, and 


ſtill more ſo to repreſent them well 
with the Chiſel. They ſhewed next 
how all theſe Changes which may 
happen in fo ſurpriſing an Action; 


hg all the Motions which ſo ſtrong 


Paſſions are capable of producing 


On 


; EF) 

on a human Body, are expreſſed in 
thisFigure in an admirable Manner. 
Wo: © ſaid, that the two Serpents which 
come in Lacoon's Sight and faſten 
upon him, are the firſt Cauſe of all 
the Paſſions with which he ſeems to 
be agitated; becauſe ſo frightful an 
Object having been repreſented to 
his Soul by means of the animal Spi- 
rits which paint in his Brain every 
thing that might hurt him, it like-" 
wiſe puts his Spirits in motion, and 
| they move all the Members which 
may be neceſſary to defend him 
from the iminent Danger. 

Thus by the Arms and Legs of 
this Figure it appears that it defends 
itſelf from the two Serpents, and 
ſqueezing them in its Hands, endea- 
vours to get rid of them. But as its 
Efforts are in vain, the Soul which 
is ſeized with Horror and Deſpair, 
imprints other Marks on the Face. 
And becauſe it is in the Brain that 
the Spirits work moſt by the different 
Motions given them by that Gland, 
which according to ſome Philoſophers 

is 


(38) 
is the Seat of the Soul, and which 
makes them work the Nerves in as 
many different Manners as it feels 
different Paſſions, accordingly the 
Parts of the Face being neareſt the 
Brain, are more ſuddenly changed. 
For theSpirits being moved and heat- 
ed paſs immediately from the Nerves 
to the Muſcles, and in filling them 
in an unuſual Manner, ſwell and 
contract them; hence it is that 
the Noſe, Mouth and the Eyebrows 
retire and the Eyes alfred with 
the Object preſented to them, raiſe 
themſelves and turn aſide. 
He added that theſe ſame animal 
Spirits paſſing through the Nerves 
and Muſcles of the Body, raiſe them 
up, and appear more toward the 
Stomach, and the other Parts which 
are commonly agitated by violent 
Paſſions, and as they reach even to 
the Extremity of the Feet, the Toes 
of this Figure are contracted, ſo 
that there is not one ſingle Part 
in the whole Body which does not 


diſcover the Diſtreſs and violent Mo- 
tion 
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tion which a Man muſt feel in ſuch 
Circumſtanees. 
The better to diſcover what has 
happened in the Face and other 


Members of this Statue, the Nerves 


and Muſcles make the principal Ap- 


pearances in it, and becauſe the Fleſh 


is ſunk, and even the Veins almoſt 


empty and leſs apparent, they ſay 


that Fear and Sadneſs, joined to ex- 
ceſſive Grief, ſtraiten the Paſſages 
of the Heart, make the Blood flow 
more ſlowly in the Veins,and becom- 
ing cold and more denſe, takes up 
much leſs room. F 


Beſides this, all the Blood of the 


Body retiring through fear to the 


Places adjacent to the Heart, the 


f Members which are deprived of it 
become pale, and the Fleſh leſs firm 


particularly the Face, where the 


Change is ſo much more viſible as 
the Fear is greater, or unforeſeen, 
and that thus as the Members grow 
cold for Want of Blood, his Head 
declines on his Shoulders, which 


equally 


4 
"equally diſcovers his Weakneſs and 
Grief, as it does the Action of a 
Man | overwhelmed with Miſery, 
who would implore the Aſſiſtance 
of Heaven. 
In a Word this is ſo accompliſhed 
| a Statue, that every one owned it is 
from this Model that the School 
of Nume, which has produced fo 
great Maſters have drawn as from a 
pure Fountain, the greateſt Part of 
their fine Ideas. And the Painters 
who have wrought ſince the Time 
of Rapbael and Julius Romanus have 
conſtantly conſider d it and ay; E 
their principal Study; which 
Occaſion to this Joke of Titian' 3 
when he was at Rome: for like 
all other Painters of Lombardy, he 
was more in love with the Beauty of 
Colours than the greatneſs of De- 
ſign, and laughing at the Noman 
Painters for having fo particular a 
| Regard to this Statue, he reſolved 
to cut one like it in Wood, where 


under the Figure of an Ape with 
her 
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her two young Ones, he repreſented 


Lucoon: Intending by this, to ſhew 


that the Painters who attached them- 
ſelves ſo much to this Statue, were 
but like ſo many Apes, who inſtead 
of producing any thing of their own 
only imitated what others had done 
before them. 

If the Figure which was ſhewn in 
theAcademy had been like theOrigi- 
nal, one might find Subject of En- 
tertainment for a much longer Time, 
and with more Pleaſure and Utili- 
lity, but as from ſo ſmall a Copy, 
one can have but a faint Idea of 
the Beauties of the Original, they 


contented themſelves with obſerving 


what was moſt obvious, referring to 
another Time the full Examination 
of all the three Figures which com- 
poſe this Groupe. 
They begged Mr.Mignard tomake 
choice of a Picture in the King's 
inet for the Subject of their next 


Ae. which he did by pitching 


UPON 


6 
upon one of thoſe done by Raz 
Phael. 

As the Academy was to be much 
buſied about preſſing Affairs in the 
Month of August, the Conferences 
were put off al the firſt Saturday 
of & ptember. 


Fourth CONFERENCE. 


Held in the King's Cabinet of Paint- 
ings on Saturday the 3d of 
September 1667. 2 


R. M ignard who had 1 
ed upon the Picture an 
5 Raphact has painted (7) the Virgin 
holding the the Infant Feſus over his 
Cradle and around him St. 705 
St. Elizabeth, St. Fojeph and two 
Angels, faid to the Company, he 
ſaw ſo many Beauties in this Work, 
that he knew not which of them 
to fix on in the beginning of his 


Diſcourſe. 


But 


[7 F) It is 6 Feet and half high and 4 feet and 
half broad. | 


(43) 


But as indeed he found nothing 
fo admirable in it as the Grandeur 
of Expreſſion, and that it is this Part 


cheifly by which Raphael has par- 


ticularly deſerved the Name of Di- 
vine, he found himſelf engaged firſt 
to conſider how this great Painter 
had impreſſed on every one of his 
Figures, Characters ſo ſuitable to the 


Perſons repreſented, and ſo proporti- 


oned to the Sanctity of his Subject. 

le then obſerved how much 
Modeſty and Reſpe& appeared in 
the Countenance and Face of the 
Virgin, and her paſſionate Love of 
her Son, and his tender Affection 
toward her. The Veneration of 
St. Elizabeth, and the profound Hu- 
mility of the little St. John. The 
reſting poſture of St. Joſeph, aud 
the Joy accompanied with Admi- 


ration ſo well expreſſed in the Faces 


of the two Angels. 
In this Picture, he ſaid we may 


obſerve the Correctneſs and great 
Jud gment of Raphael, conſidering 


how 
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bow he has managed this peice, 


and the Choice he has made of 
all the fineſt T hings to compoſe 


| his Subject. 


If he has been carefull to enli- 


ven them by the Force of Ex- 


preſſion, he has neglected nothing 


elſe that was neceſſary to the entire 


perfection of his Work. We ſee this 
by the Beauty of his Ordonance, 


as his chief Intention was to place 


the Figures according to their Dig- 


nity, by putting the Infant 7e/#s 
in the middle, and the Virgin in 


the ſecond Place. | 

He alſo obſerved, that though 
the Figures were all attentive to one 
ſingle Subject, and fixed on behold- 
ing the Infant, there is not one of 
them however, whoſe Face is not 
placed to the greateſt Advantage, 
and every Part in the moſt age 
ble Manner. 

He ſhewed that as by means of 
the Lights and Shades, he had not 
only given Force or Weakneſs to all 


on 


i049) 
the Bodies ; but furtherhad likewiſe 
made the Light fall with more 


Strength and Beauty on the principal 


Figures, having ſpread it more ſtrong- 
ly on the Body of the Infant, and af- 


ter that upon the others, with fo much 


Diſcernment, that they receive only 
as much as is neceſſary to produce 

theEffect which his Subject demands. 
But above all, he took Notice 
that to make the Figure of the di- 
vine Infant the more remarkable, 
Raphael has ſhunned all the Aeci- 
dents which might interrupt the 
Rays of Light, and throw ſhade 
upon him; being unwilling there 
ſhould be any Obſcurity on him 
who is the Fountain of all Light. 


The other Figures do not receive 
their Light the ſame Way, it dimi- 
niſhes in proportion to their Diſtance 


either by throwing them at aDiſtance 
by a juſt Degradation of the Lights, 
or by diminiſhing the Magnitudes of 
the Figures. Not that theſe Bodies 
are without great Lights, on the con- 

trary 
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| trary, there are in ſome Places great 

Maſſes of Light, but with a leſs De- 
gree of Force in the diſtant Parts 
than in thoſe that are nearer. For 

Mr. Mignard ſhewed that all the 
Heights of the Figures were ſtrong- 
ly enlightened, particularly the 
Shoulder and Sleeve of St. Elizabeth, 
the Arm and Robe of the Virgin, 
and alſo the other great Parts: which 

did not only add very much Soft- 

| neſs to all this great Work, but 

| made all the Maſſes ſtand at a due 

Diſtance and kept them from de- 

l ſtroying one . as happens 

j when there are a great number of 
Parts enlightened or ſhaded either 

0 in the Carnations or Draperies. 

4 He even obſerved: that though 
there are many Foldings in the 

| clothing of the Figures, they are yet 

| diſpos ky with ſo much Judgment, 

li and ſo well-underſtood, that thoſe 


| which are in the great enlightened 
Parts have not ſtrong Shades, and 
j thoſe which are in places deprived of 
| 11 ght 


47 
Light do notcome out of their Obſcu- 

45 by ſtrokes of Light, which would 
make them appear too much. That in 
all the Drapery Raphael has preſerv'd 
Greatneſs and Noblenefs ſo ſuitable 
to the Perſons he is repreſenting, 
that far from making any Confuſi- 
on, or concealing the fine Pro- 
portions of Bodies, on the con- 
trary he makes them appear with 
more Grace and Majeſty: that he has 
artfully reſerved the Foldings to fill 
up the Openings or void Places which 
they call Vacuities, and which occa- 

fion dryneſs in Pictures, when they 
are not very artfully managed; hav- 

ing ſcattered them ſo judiciouſſy 
among his Figures, that we cannot 
ſay there is one which interferes with 
the Members, or maims them as 
we often ſee in other Works. 

He ſhewed how this great Paint- 
er had followed in his Colouring 
the ſame Diminution of Force as in 
the Shades and Lights ; and that the 
Figure of the Infant Jeſus being 


the principal One in the Picture, 
| all 


(48) 

all the others are ſubordinate to it 
in the Beauty of colouring, the 
Freſhneſs and Vivacity of which 
makes us immediately fix upon it 
as the principal Object: and that 
he might ſtill the more attract the 
Bye to it, he has laid a Cuſhion 
upon the Cradle, the whiteneſs of 
which makes that place more enligh- 
tened, and ſtrikes the N with 
the greater Force. 

He deſired them 4 to con- 
aader that the great Force in this 
Picture conſiſts in the Lights and 
Shades and the Degradation of the 
Colours which the Painter has ma- 
naged ſo artfully throughout all the 
Figures, the out Lines 2 which al- 
ways loſe themſelves in the Dark, 
and on the Parts which ſerve for 
the Ground, without making uſe 
of too ſtrong Reflections, which 
would have nude the Work _—_ 
with much leſs Relief. 

He avoided. gigs on any 
thing that nn the Drawing, 


be- 


(49) 
becauſe Raphael had always excelled 
in that Part, and therefore there is no 
part of the Picture but what is ad- 
mirable for the Beauty of Deſign. 
That it is from this great Man we 
may learn juſt and graceful Draw- 
ing without making theſe riſings, 
which inſtead of adding force or 
greatneſs to a Figure or Member, 
make it appear dry and diſagree- 
able. Tis very true he has been ſo 
jealous in preciſion of Deſign, and 
ſo careful to preſerve it ſtill entire, 
that ſome have even believed he falls 
a little into dryneſs. But we may ſay 
with more truth, that he has taken 
the Middle between the too ſoft and 
too muſculous, the firſt of which is 
Practiſed in the School of Lombardy, 

and the ſecond in that of Florence. 
And leaving the dry Manner which 
he had learned under Pietro Pera- 
guino, he has been careful not to fall 
into the other Extreme in quiting the 
correct to applyhimſelf to the colour- 
ing only, and a too delicate way ot 
pencil 


r 
penciling which only ſerves to hide 
the Faults of Drapery. And ſure- 
ly there 1s ſo great a Difference 
between his Works and | thoſe of 
Pietro Peraguino, that one cannot 

{ enough admire the greatneſs of Ge- 
nius in this incomparable Painter, 
when he conſiders how much he 
excelled his Maſters in a ſhort 
Time, and how he all at once car- 
ried the Art of Painting to ſo high 
a Pitch above what it had arrived 
at, that none has ever yet been a- 
ble to rob him of the Glory of 
being the Firſt and the Maſter 'of 
all 3 
Mr. Mignard having ended n 
ing, entreated all them that were 
preſent to give their Sentiments on 
what he had remarked. One of 
the Company thought fit to object, 
that this Picture had been eſteemed 
i only becauſe it had no Reflections, 
1 and ſaid, that far from condemning 
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them in a Piece, they ought to be 
carefully preſerved in it: they en- 
_ creaſe 


Ui DI 

venle the Beauty and Splendor of a 
Figure; that Tibian had thus obſer- 
ved them; he whoſe Colours and 
Lights are ſo natural and ſo charm- 


ing ; and that he thought this wantof 
reflected Lights 1 in Raphaels Picture 


was a Fault which could hardly be 
excuſed. 

Mr. Mignard replied” that ſo far 
are refleted Lights from being any 
Advantage to a = Pls that on the 
contrary they diminiſh its Force 
and make the Members of a Body 
too tranſparent: becauſe being en- 
lightened on one Side by an origi- 
nal Light, and on the other by a 
reflected one, and that even in places 
which ought to be ſhaded, they 

ared as if they were in a man- 
ner a pellucid Subſtance, like Cry- 
ſtal where the light paſſes through, 


which inſtead of giving relief to Fi- 


gures, make them weak and with- 
out roundnels. 


It is true we often be; in Nature 


parts enlightened * reflected Lights, 


and 
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(52) 1 
and that Painters are even obliged 
to imitate theſe Natural Effects: 
but they ought to make a right 
Choice of theſe Accidents, and uſe 
them with ſo much Diſcretion, that 
a ſecond Light may never diminiſh 
the Force of the original one, or 

take away any thing from the round- 
neſs of a Member. 
Further we muſt conſider, that 
Raphael having repreſented'- theſe 
Figures in a Room with one fingle 
Light, and which came from Gi 
Place only, there could not be Re- 
flections on thoſe Parts where the 
principal Lights did not fall; be- 
cauſe the Parts which receive the 
whole Light caſt a Shade u upon thoſe 
Farts which ought to make the Re- 
flections. And in this Raphael has 
taken particular Care, in order to 
give the greater Force to his Figures 
by his Oppoſition of — and 
Shades. | 
When Mr. Mig b had Mae 
this to de Objection ſtarted 
the 


(33) 

the whole Academy ſupported his 
Opinion: and becauſe this Gentle- 
man, by bringing an Example from 
the Works of Titian, would infer, 
that he had imitated Nature more 
perfectly than Raphael; they faid, 
that if we are to value Pieces from 
the true and natural Repreſentation 
of Things, we muſt not compare 
thoſe of Titian with thoſe of Ra- 
pbael, ſince all that Titian aim'd 
at was the Beauty of Colours, and 
not to repreſent Objects regularly 
as they are: and that the latter, on 
the contrary, never had any other 
View, but to imitate Nature exactly 
in her fineſt Parts, of which he 
always made the moſt judicious 
and moſt advantagious Choice he 
could in order to give the more 
Strength, Majeſty and Greatneſs to 
his Figures. And in this Work 
which they were examining, far 
from committing a Fault in not en- 
lightening his Figures by Lights of 
Reflexion, he had ſhew'd the greateſt 

ol H _ Judg- 


(e 

Judgment and Knowledge in placing 
them; having put it in a Room 
where there would be but few, or 
no Reflexions, becauſe theſe do not. 

ordinarily happen, but when the 

Figures are placed in an open Light; 
for then, as all the Parts are ſurround- 
ed, the Colours of every part reflect 
upon one another, ſo that thoſe of 
the Draperies ſometimes intermingle 
and even blend together againſt the 

Carnations. But it is ſo true that a 
cloſe Room, which is only illumina- 


ted from one Place, ought not to 


have reflected Lights as in a Field; 
which Leonardo de Vinci reprehends 
as a great Stupidity in Painters, who, 


after having deſigned ſome Figure 


in their Room by one particular 
Light, do afterwards put that Fi- 


gure into an Hiſtorical Compoſition, 
the Subject of which was done in the 
Field, or in a Place where all the 


parts of the Body have an univerſal 
Lght; becauſe what is done there 
will 


635 

will have ſtronger Shades than thoſe 

that are done in the Field. _ 
Tis not that Raphael was igno- 
rant of painting reflected Lights 
well, or that he has not repreſented 
— perfectly when he thought 
they were neceſſary to the Het” of 
his works: But as there ſurely are 
certain Occaſions in which they may 
diminiſh much of the Force and 
Grace of a Picture, he has known 
exactly how to ſhun theſe Occaſions 
where he would have been forced to 
make uſe of them ; and it is for that 
Reaſon, that he has diſpoſed the Fi- 
gures in this admirable Picture in 
ſuch a Manner, that the principal 
Light does not ſtrike thoſe parts 
which might reflect it upon the 
Members, which being enlighten'd 
on one Side, would in that caſe be 
enlighten d a ſecond time on the very 
parts which ought to be ſhaded. 
For if the Body or the Arm of the 
Infant, which receives the Light full 


on the * Side, had likewiſe ano- 
ther 
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| ther Light of Reflexion on the left 
Side, it is certain that, inſtead of hav- 


ing the Force and Relief which the 
Light and Shade would give it, theſe 


parts, having too uniform a Teint, 
would appear much weaker, and loſe 


of their Roundneſs. 0 

Further, we muſt obſerve that the 
Light never ſpreads itſelf upon a 
Body, but at the ſame Time it car- 


tries along with it the Colours of the 
Objects by which it paſſes, or with 


which it is ſurounded: thus when the 
Rays reflect upon one Body from 
another, they carry along with them 
the Colour of the firſt Body, which 
they mix with that of the ſecond: in- 
ſomuch that if the Breaſt and Belly 
of the Infant had been ſtrongly en- 
lighten' d with Rays of Reflexion, that 
Light muſt come from the Virgin's 
Robe, which being of a very lively 
Red, and mixed with a reflected 
Light, the principal Ingredient of 
which is White, it would make it ap- 


pear of a clear Red in the place 


Where 


n 
where the Shades are; which mixed 
with the natural Colour of the Car- 
nation, inſtead of giving Roundneſs 
do the Body, it would make it of an 
equal Teint, and without Relief. 
Tis then for this reaſon that Raphael 
has ſhaded the Virgin's Clothes in 
the parts where, if they received 
any 4 they muſt reflect their 
Colours againſt the Carnation ; 
that none but — — part of her Robe 
which covers her Knee, and which 
is moſt enlightened, rebounds ſome 
ſmall Reflexions: but as this Robe 
is made of a Stuff which cannot re- 
flect the Light with any great Force, 
the Reflexions are ſo ſweet and tender, 
that one could hardly perceive them 
on the Body of the Infant, but by a 
{mall Teint inclining to Red, which 
apt on the Shades. 

It would likewiſe be very ſtrange 
to imagine that Raphael was ca- 
pable of failing in this; we muſt 
rather lay the blame upon Time, 


which — has effaced ſome of 
his 


( 38) 


his ſofteſt Teints ; and remember 


that the Black 3 0 was made 


uſe of, having f urmounted the 


other 8 has continued ſtrong- 
eſt, and hinders us now from ſee- 


ing the Effects which they had on 


thoſe Parts where the Light of the 
\ Draperies made any Reflexion. 


Raphael, who had painted leſs in 


1 Oy! than in Diſtemper, and know- 
ing that in the latter the Dark al- 
ways grows lighter, and does not con- 


tinue ſo ſtrong in length of Time as 
when it is firſt uſed, knew not that it 


has yet another E&&. when it is 
per with Oyl, and inſtead, of 
growing weaker, it grows ſtronger 
with Time, and even confounds the 
neighbouring Colours, and obſcures 
them. For unctuous Liquors do 


not dry like Water, but ſpread and 
dilate themſelves, carrying along 


with them the ſubtleſt Parts of eve- 
ry Colour, and mixing them ſo with 


one another, that it is this which 
gives that U Union and Sweetneſs to 


Oy 1 
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Oyl-Pictures, that is not to be 
ſeen in thoſe done in Water-Colours. 
But as Black is a ſtrong Colour, and 
eaſily corrupts other Colours, it hap- 
pens that Pictures done in Oyl grow 
black by length of Time, and when 
there is too much Oyl in the Co- 
lours ; and if they are not well uſed, 
they ſpoil and loſe their Luſtre, 
which does not ſo ſoon happen to to 
thoſe done in Freſco. 
This then is the Reaſon why, in 
the Picture before us, the Shades 
appear a little too dark and too 
ſtrong, and we no longer ſee the 
other Colours which Raphael uſed 
when he intended to join the 
Extremities of one Body to ano- 
ther, and to repreſent ſome ſmall 
Communications of Teints and 
Lights. 1 
The Academy ſaid likewiſe, that 
Titian was not to be blamed for 
having made too much uſe of Re- 
flexions ; and even ſhewed from the 
Pictures of his Maſter, that he had 
uſed 
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blo: tel "He 


in ſpreading over his Figures gre⸗ 


Maſſes of Light and Shade, in or- 
der to give them greater Beauty and 
Grace, never minding if he depart- 
ed from Nature, but only aiming 


to charm the Sicht, and o repre- 


ſent Objects agreeablj 7. 


But Raphael had Wendl, 


more exalted, and more agreeable 


to Reaſon: that in this Picture a- 
lone they might ſee all that is ad- 
mirable, Which the Art is capable of 
producing, and that a fine Genius 
can imagine the moſt ſublime. To 
pals by the ſo eafy Diſpoſition! of 


the Figures, ſo finely and ſo hap- 


pily hit off, and on which Mr. 


Mignard had made Remarks, there 
was here ſo much Matter to en- 


large upon the Grandeur and Di- 


verſity af Expreſſions, as might not 


only employ one Conference, but 
as much Time as NG could. beſtow 


| upon 


bt 


* the Confideration of that 
Work; becauſe every Part of it raiſ- 
ed Admiration, and was a fine Sub- 

ject of Study to all Painters. 
But as the Company could not 
ftay for ſo long a Detail of all its 
Parts, they muſt only conſider at- 
tentively this great Painter's artful 
Manner in the Ane Expreſſions; 
and how he has marked in the 
Faces of every one of his Figures 
the Affections e N to their 
Character. 
When one deſigns only to paint 
Paſſions, Which agitate all 
— Parc of the Body in ſuch a 
Manner, that there is not one of 
them which does not diſcover by 
its Motion the Condition it is in, 
whether ſtrong Hatred, or furious 

Anger: it is no difficult Thing for 

a Painter to give his Figures an 

Expreſſion very ſignificant of what 

he would repreſent. But when it 

is neceſſary in a Picture to expreſs 
weak Paſſions, or the Affectons 
that lurk in the Bottom. of the 


1 Heart, 
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Heart, then it is that an Attiſt has 
an Opportunity of ſhewing his ut= 
moſt Capacity. For he muſt know, 
the Nature of theſe Motions, how 
they are raiſed in the Soul, and 
what way they appear outwardly,that 
he may imprint on theBody of his ot 
gures the Signs they are "hover 7. 
But they muſt be the true and natu- 
ral ones, which, without ſtraining 
or doing violence to the Organs, 
does however put them in ſuch a 
State, as eaſily diſcovers what paſſes 
in the Soul of the Perſon Propoſed. 
Joy and Mirth are fo common in 
the Faces of Children, that there 
are almoſt no Painters but can 


draw them in that Condition, and 
expreſs in their Eyes and Mouth a 
Smile, which is a viſible Effect of 
the internal Pleaſure they feel when 
they ſee any thing they like, or 
when they get what they deſire: 
but we may fay, that the Joy, which 


Raphael has painted 'on the Face of 
the Infant, has ſomething ſingular; 
tor we fee it is not a childiſh, Joy, 

UG 


„ 
8 

el A 8,388 4 Gs, £45] e 
ariſing from a ſudden Pleaſure at the 
Sight; of his Mother, who is taking 
him out of his Cradle. © 

"His Eyes, which are ſtedfaſtly fix d 
upon her; the gentle Smile appear- 
ing at the Extremities of his Mouth, 
but more in his lively and ſparkling 
Eyes; the little endearing Action of 
raiſing his Head and ſtretching out 
his Arms toward the Virgin, diſco- 
ver à prudent and tender Affecti- 
on to his Mother, and ſhew, he 
would rather beſtow Favours upon 
her, than be asking from her, as 
other Children commonly do. 
Buy the Virgin's caſting down her 
Eyes, and receiving her Son with a 
profound Reſpect, we ſee how much 
ſhe reverences that dear Infant; and 
by the Lowlineſs and Submiſſion 
which appears in the humble Manner 
ſhe is touching him, ſhe ſhews the 
Duty, of a Creature to its Creator. 

As her Love for the Divine In- 
faint is not a Paſſion like that 
which one has for ordinary Objects, 
which they love for themſelves, or as 
n nn equal 
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equal to themſelves, and does not 
meiely proceed From the natural 
Sentiments which Mothers have for 
their Children; but this Paſſion is 
a Love wholly Divine, excited by 
her Knowledge of the incomprehen- 
fible Greatneſs of him whom ſhe 
is holding: She is looking with a 
particular Regard on the holy Infant, 
whom ſhe loves above all things 3 and 
this Love is expreſſed by a true De- 
votion ſet forth by the Diſpòſition 
of her Body, having one Knee upon 
the Ground; by the reſpectful Man- 
ner in Wlüch The * receives her 8on, 
not embracing or careſſing him freely, 
like other Parents, but holding him 
awfully in her Arms, with down- 
caſt and half open Eyes, to ſhew 
her Reverence; by the Vermillion 
Bluſh which covers her Face, to teſ- 
tify the Ardour of her Love, and 
the internal Joy of her Soul; and fi- 
nally by all the other Features and 
Parts of her Body, which are in- 
active, and only diſcover. a ſage 
Countenance, modeſt and ſhameful. 
| We 
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We likewiſe ſee, in the Coun- 
tenance of St. Elizabeth, a great 
Humility and profound Reſpect: 
ſhe is holding by St. Jahn, and ſeems 
to teach him the Veneration he 
ought, to have for the little 'Ze/as, 

This Divine Harbinger is joining 
his; Hands, and, though but an In- 

_ fant; he already diſcovers ſomething 
ſerious and auſtere in him; for the 
Painter has given no Motion to 
his; Mouth or Eyes, which may ex- 
preſs any other Action beſides that 

| 1 1 Soul ac the e 
when are entirely employed 
in adoring God. 1 

Saint Joſepb is - Japporte 
grave Manner; and tho he is 3 
ing to the Virgin and her Son, his 
inward Thoughts are imployed as 
if he was meditating on the great 
Things which this Divine Infant was 
to 3 of whom he is the 
= Aer mfg the Academy ſhewed 
how Rap bael had — in the 


Faces 
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Faces of the Angels a Joy and Beau. 
ty which . ſu etnatural, and 
that it appears chiefly in their Eyes, 
which are 2 and f arkling, and 
diſcover the of their Sul. 
For when we gel any Pleaſure, the 
Heart dilates itſelf, and the hotteſt 
and pureſt Spirits rign to he ke 
and ſpreading over t par- 
ticularly the Eyes, reki adle — Blo d 
and extend the Muſcles, which makes 
the Countenance ſerene, gives it a 
finer Luſtre, and adds a great deal 
of * cyan o all the other Pa 5 
In the 771 tlie Comp pany agreed 
that this Picture Was 4 Maſter- piece 
of this great Painter, done by him 
for King Francis I. He thought it 
ſo worthy of that Monarch and of 
himſelf, that he has put his Name 
upon the Border of the Virgin's 
Robe in Capital Letters thus, RA- 
PHAEL URBINAS PINGEBAT, 
I 51 I 8: T That is, two Years bee 
| ö his 


« = - 1 
his Death, when be, was at his great- by 
eſt. Perfection. 

"After they had named Mr. Wacret 
to ſpeak at A next Conference, he 
choſe for his Subject a Picture of 
Paulo V. erongfe.. in the Kin ing! s Ca- 

bet.” 
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Held inthe 17 s Cabinet of Paint. 
Nas ace Pataher 1, 1667. 
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'FTER. <6 Academy was ab 
ſembled in the King's Cabi- 
net, and every one had conſider'd the 
Subject on which they were to make 
their Obſervations : Mr Mocret, who 
had been nam'd for that purpoſe, told 

the Company, that after the excel- 
lent Remarks which had been made 

in their former Conferences on the 

Pictures of Raphael and Titian, and 
on the ancient Statues; it appeared 
there was little Room for him to 
add much more on what regards 

Paint- 


5 668 7 
N g, if it were an Art Which 
had 4 as moſt others have; but 
that it extends ſo far, and confiſt 
of ſo many fine Parts, that he had 
no reaſon to fear want of Subject 
to entertain the Company, but Jia 
rather afraid he ſhould not be able to 
do it with all 1 ty of Lan- 
guage the Subject he was to 
ſpeak of e and nl pre 
Ability neceſſary in an Acnibly 
where he intended, if poſſible, to 
ſatisfy the moſt Curious, and at the 
_ me Time inſtruct thoſe that Had 
need n 87 
That he hid: made choice of a 
Picture of Paulo Verungſe s, to ſhew 
them, that the Study of Painting is 
ſo vaſt, that there is none of the 
ere Painters who have not 
been more Maſters of one Part of 
it than another, and to whom Na- 
ture has not given ſome particular 
Talent. | 
That Paulo V. rroneſe might be 
9 as one of theſe illuſtrious 
Painters, 


8 
. kae it being certain that eyery 


gas done takes it original 
Val from his narural Excellency ; 
c 1 Fa we may fay, that Paint- 
ing went in queſt of him from his 
Cradle, ſince from his very Infancy 
he diſcovered an Inclination to it, 
and had conſtantly follow d that Em- 
ployment, notwithſtanding the Deſire 
of his Parents to engage him in 
another Profeſſion. So that what 
1s particularly remarkable in the 
V 2 7 of this; great Man, is, that 
Eaſe in Painting ſo naturally and 
agreeably, as we ſee here; for every 
thing ſeems to be made by them- 
Tie. and without Art. Ki 
35 aid, he would neither lay to 
his Birth, or of the Time 3 in 
Which he Fpue nor of the 
Works which he had done, as theſe 
Things did not belong to his Sub- 
ject: That he would even ſay no- 
thing of thoſe Parts of Paint- 
ing in which he had only equalled 
moſt other Painters, but would con- 
K fine 


\þ | ( 70 ) | 
bl fine himſelf to thoſe in which he had 


| 
11 excelled, and in which there are few 
J | who have arrived at fo high a De- 
| | | | gree of Perfection as he has done. 
110 Ah Picture, which repreſents our 
nr Sieur in the Village of Emaus, 
I ſitting at Table in the midſt of his 
OM twelve Diſciples, to whom he mani- 
Fi feſted himſelf after his Reſurrection, 

may be conſidered with reſpect to 


its Ordonnance, Drawing, and Colour- 
ing. As to. the Manner in which 

I - the Subject oug ht to be handled to 
1 preſerve Probability, the Painter has 
not apply'd himſelf to it, having 
| been forced per haps,by him who em- 
8 ployed him, to repreſent that great 
| Number of Figures which-compoſe 
| a whole Family, all whoſe Portraits 
he would have him draw, to which 
Number he has alſo added his own. 
But if he has not preſerved all the 


| 
| Probability neceſſary to his Subject, 
Ui we muſt conſider the Grandeur of 
ab | the Ordonnance as an admirable Part 
1 =  jof . Picture, and obſerve how all 
| F | the 
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Mot Figures are placed i in fo noble a 
Manner, that there is nothin; in it 
which does not at once raviſh the 


sight and charm the Underſtanding. 
The Architecture in it is very well 
underſtood; but as he affected to 
neglect many parts which are not of 
the greateſt Importance, by that 
means to make the principal ones 
"pear with the greater Advantage, 


r. Wocret only endeavour'd to ſhew 


what ' was moſt confiderable. He 
obſerved the Beauty of Deſign, and 
the Variety there was in the Airs of 


Heads; the Grace, Force, and Sweet- 


neſ/coniform to the Age, Sexes and 
Conditions of the Perſons Your 


ſented.” 
As Paulo V. une had a manner 


if Cloathing his Subjects, which was 


not commonly very agreeable to the 


Subjects he treated, and that in this 
he ought not to be imitated, he ſaid 


he would not ſp eak o fthat, but of 


his 8 ons 4 the Lights and Co- 
ours 


14 


1 


lours in this Picture being admirable, 
were what hes intended to inſiſt on. 
He began with the Figure of 

Chriſt, where he ſhewed how the 
Painter had ſpread the Light up- 
on the Face, and diſpoſed it in ſo 
noble a Manner, and with ſuch ſin- 
gular Beauty, that all the Features 
perfectly diſcovered the nate of 1 
| 2g Body. 

The Diſci ble on the left Hand of 
his Divine Maſter appears quite aſto- 
niſhed, which ſhews that Paulo Ve- 
roneſe intended to repreſent the Mo- 
ment of time in which Jeſus Chri/f 
made himſelf known by bleſſing the 
Bread; for the Diſciple is ſo ſurpriſed, 
that he ſtarts back and wondets at ſo 
marvellous an Event. This appears 
not only by the Diſpoſition. of his 
Body, but is likewiſe painted in his 
Face, by ſuch Signs as commonly 
happen when any * Acident 
befalls us; his Eyes are ſtedfaſtly 
fixed on Cbriſt, his Eye-brows 3d 
vated, and his Mouth half open. 1 

St 


: « 6573 ) 
Still the more to preſerve the 
Force of Light upon the Figure of 


our Sovidury this excellent Painter 
has been pleaſed to give that of the 
Diſciple 2 Strokes of Light, which 
hit upon his Shoulder and Sleeve, and 
to give a glaring 0 "_— his 
Knen . 

As the otherDiſciple i is over againſt 
his Maſter, and a little farther ad- 
vanced in the Picture, he is painted 


with great Force; and becauſe he 


is near the Table, the Cloth of 


which occaſions a great Whiteneſs, 


the Painter has given him a deeper 
and more lively Carnation, that he 
might bring him out a little from 


E els hare: hails 


ſtrongly . enlightened, that thus the 
principal Figure might {till predo- 


mine in that of Chriſt, he has only 
made one Ray of Light ſtrike upon 


the. Linen, which — for _ 


Sleeve. . 
Behind this Diſciple has is a 


young: Boy of very great Beauty; 


his 


1 
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1 his Face is all enlightened, to ſhew 


both by the Quality and Quantity of 
Light, the diſtance between Chrift 


and the Diſciple. This Boy holds 


his Hand upon the Head of ano- 
ther younger one, whoſe Head is not 
enlightened but in the Front by 
one Ray of Light, the better to 
ſhew the Place he ſtands i in, and 
where the Light paſſes. 

There are two Men N at 
the Table, one of whom has much 
the Reſemblance of a Cook, and is 
dreſſed ſuitable to his Buſineſs; ʒ but 
what is remarkable, is, the Manner 
in which he is placed, ſo as to 
diſcover the Figure of the Diſci- 
ple before him to the greater Ad- 
vantage, whom the Painter has in- 
tended for one of the e Per- 
ſonages. 

Near the Cook * is nb 
Man carrying a Plate, and ſeems 
to conſider on what place of the 
Table he will put it. His Attitude 
and Looks — ſhew, that he 


attends 


x 
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„ 
attends to what he is doing. Be- 
hind him, there is an old Woman 
whoſe Face is painted with a half 
Lead: en, Wil 

On the other Side of the Table, 
and behind the Figure of Chriſt, 
there is a young Boy in a yellow 
Habit, but the Colour is faint, that 


— 


it may ſerve for a Ground to Chriſts 


Mantle, who on the enlightened Side 
receives the Shade of the oppoſite 
Diſciple. This Part of the Picture 
is compoſed of the principal Per- 
ſons in the Family, whom Paulo 


Veroneſe has deſigned to repreſent. 


And here one cannot help admiring 
his great Facility in diſpoſing his 
Figures ſo well, and his fine Man- 
ner of putting them in eaſy and 
agreeable Actions. Ia the moſt 
adyanced Part of the Picture, there 
is a young Woman with a Child in 
her Arms, and by her is another 
Child which endeavours to conceal 
itſelf ' under her Robe. The 


Painter has taken Care to give theſe 
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1 
Figures a finer and freſher Carna- 
gion than any of the reſt, and on- 
ly to ſhew a Maſs of lively and 
agreeable Colours, which he has en- 
lightened with a ſtrong, well-diffuſed 
Light ; becauſe this Groupe, being 
in a manner ſeparate from his prin- 
cipal Subject, it takes nothing off 
from its Force, but makes as it 
were another Part, which gives Re- 
poſe to the Sight, whilſt it thus en- 
Joys with Pleaſure this fine Union 
of Colours, which Mr. Mocret made 
them obſerve in the Draperies, ſo 
perfectly agreeing with the Carna- 
tions, and blending ſo tenderly with 
one another: not falling ſuddenly 
into one extreme Colour from ano- 
ther, but always making uſe of the 
neighbouring Colours to degrade the 
ſtronger ones. 
Nie likewiſedefir'd they would take 
notice of a Boy, who ſtands before 
this Woman, holding alittle Dog 
in his Arms; he is cloathed with a 
very dark Stuff, in order to make a 
Contraſt 
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Con traſt with the other Colours be- 
bind, and the better to bring out the 
Head of the Child, where Mr. Wo- 


cret obſerved a fine Kind of Paint- 
7 ing, and ſuch ſweet and natural 


Teints, that hardly any thing could 
be more perfect, f 
Togive more Relief to this Groupe, 
and to oppoſe ſomething to the Beau- 
ty of this Woman, and the Bloom of 


her Children, the Painter has ſet be- 


hind, a Man cloathed in black with 


"x Moor at his ſide, which ſerves to 
give Depth to the whole Picture. 
Theſe two Figures, ſtronger of Co- 
lour, and not ſo much enli ghtened 
as the reſt, make an Ai Con- 


8 Falk with the Brightneſs of the ſhin- 


Carnations; and the livel 


Likes which are ſpread on the Fi- 


gures that have been mentioned, 


hinder the Brightneſs of the Carna- 
tions and Lights from being con- 
founded with certain Strokes of Light, 
which 9 upon the Veſſels of 


> Gold 
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Gold and Silver that are ranked on a 
Sid e-Board between two Pillars. 

Behind this Woman there is a 
Man, who probably repreſents Pau- 
Jo Veroneſe himſelf: His Head is 
painted with great Force and ſyf- 
ficient Light. But at her Side, a 
ſmall Diſtance from her, are her 
two Daughters, the Youngeſt of 
which is only enlightened by Re- 
flexion, which proceeds from the 
Diſciple's red Habit, who is before 
her; having no direct Light but 
on the lower Part of her Govn, 
which is deſigned to mark the true 
Place ſhe Nands in. 

Behind this Girl there is tber 
a little bigger, who raiſes her Head 
in a moſt agreeable Manner. She 
is in a half Light, and ſerves to 
detach the Figures which are about 
her from one another, that the Eye 
may not be confuſed, but have 
. 7 thing to > pleaſe and Charm 
11. ; 


had 


1 9 | 

Among the foremoſt Figures are 
two little Girls, diverting themſelves 
with a large Dog, in a manner very 
ſuitable to Children; they are cloath- 
ed in a white Stuff with Flowers 
of Gold, which, together with the 
Light that the Painter has ſhed 
upon them, renders them moſt a- 
greeable, and brings them VETY near 
the Vier, 

Mr. Wocret having obſerved, = 
che Figures are perfectly diſpoſed 
in this fine Compoſition, and that 
the Lights and Shades are given 
with a F orce and Diminution a- 
greeable to the fine Ordonnance, 
added, that we ought particularly 
to conſider the eaſy and maſterly 
Hand which appeared in this Work, 
where there was no Conſtraint, no 
Embarraſment in the Diſpoſition 
and Arrangement of the Figures; 
but every * 5 from both in the 
roper Attitudes and Situation. 
Ihe Teints of the Colours are 
ſo natural and charming, that all 
1 here 


| (8 ) 
here ſeems Uive" not only by the 
_ Expreſſions of the" ' Motions, which 
are the chief Signs of Life, but al- 
ſo by the Colour of the Fleſh, which 
appears ſo true, that one would be- 
lieve he ſees the Skin covering the 
Blood, Muſcles and Bones, as in 
nitibal Bodies. r 
Nie obſerved, that Pauls E eroneſe 
having repreſented theſe Figures un- 
der a Lodge, or Gallery open on 
all Sides, thoſe on the left, by which 
the greateſt Light comes, have more 
of it than the reſt, as might eaſily 
be ſeen in the Portrait of Paulo 
himſelf, and in that of the Woman 
holding the Child; for on the o- 
ther Sie, where the Men are ſery- 
ing at Table, the Light is much 
weaker. One of the Company re- 
plied, that we ought alſo to conſi- 
der in this Picture, that the Painter 
had not taken ſo much care of the 
Light, with regard to the particular 
| Effect it commonly has upon Bodies, 


nor to the Shades which the Figures 
| caſt 


CS. 


caſt upon one another, as he was 
exact to ſpread great Maſſes of Light 
and Shade upon them in Places 
| where they might have a much finer 


Effect; neither had he examined 
how much Light or Shade every Part 
was capable of receiving ; but con- 


ſidered all his Picture at once, and 


according to the Diſpoſition of the 
great Parts, he had filled it with the 
greateſt Lights, and by this it was that 
he found out the Secret of charming 
the Sight. This Part was ſo much ſtu- 
dy'd by all the Painters of Lombar- 
dy, that in order to be more perfect 
in it, they had neglected others: 
whereas the Schools of Rome have 


ſcrupled to take theſe Liberties, ſtick- 


ing as cloſe as they could to the moſt 

beautiful Nature. OE 
One may indeed receive much 

Inſtruction from both in chooſing 


an advantagious Diſpoſition, and 


the Lights which may produce theſe 
good Effects, and even in ſome caſes 


aſſiſt Nature and adorn her, if we 


may 
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may ſo ſpeak; when nothing i is done 


chiefly whereby we may. quite con- 


| tradi or diſguiſe her. 


As to the e of this picture, 
they are fine, freſh, and laid on with 
great Facility and an eaſy Hand; but 
there is not however that ſweet Flar- 
mony and fine Union in their Ar- 


rangement, which is ſo eminent ir n 
the Works of TZitian. 


Another Gentleman thought ft 
to object againſt the Face of 65775, 


to ſhew that it appeared ſwelled, 
and that the Cheeks were Wound; 


but this is rather owing to the Diſ- 


poſition, and the Light in which it 
ſtands, that makes it appear with ſo 
great an Uniformity of Teints, which 
were even neceſſary to ſet off that 


glorious Body in a proper Light: 


this does not permit all the Parts of 
the Face to be ſeen ſo diſtinctly, as 


every one owned to be true. Thus 


there can nothing be found in this 


Picture, but what is very Admirable 


and Divine, 


Th ere 


63372 
There are even ſome who excuſe 
the Ordonnance of it, and ſay, that 
this ſo numerous Family may have 
Reſpect to one like it which met in 
the Place where the Diſciples were 
to dine, who perhaps ſpying ſome- 
thing fingular in the Perſon of Christ 
when he came in with his two Diſci- 
ples, ſtayed there to conſider him. 
But the Academy did not regard this 
charitable Conſtruction, and would 
allow nothing more to be ſaid on the 
Decorum neceſſary to the Perfection 
of this Work, contenting themſelves 
with recommending only the Parts 
worthy of Imitation, ſuch as Mr. 

 Nocret had obſerved. 
And becauſe Lights of Reflexion 
had been ſpoken of in one of the 
former eee and it had been 
ſaid they were not agreeable or even 
natural in the Shut- up Places, there 
was however in this Picture a Girl en- 
lightened by Reflexion, which had a 
very fine Effect; the Academy 
: oaks that all theſe Figures were 
x | 1 


Saturday of next Month. 
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Not in a Place like a Chamber, which 
receives Light only from one Open- 
ing, but in one that is lighted quite 
round, and which particularly draws 
a very ſtrong and comprehenſive 
Light on the Leſt· ſide. 

But beſides this they fewed, that 
this Figure was not enlightened with 
an original Light, but a reffected 
one, and that thus it had one Part 
enlightened on the ſide of the re- 
flected Light, and the other ſhaded; 
which does not occaſion ſuch an In- 
conveniency as thoſe which are en- 
lightened on one Side by an origi- 
11 Li ght, and on the other by one 
reflected: That it is of that Kind 
which may be made uſe of to great 
Advantage, and may produce fine 
Effects in a Picture, by means of 
theſe different Li ghts ſkilful ly diftri- 


buted. 
The Conference being ended, the 


Company begged Mr. Le Brun to 


make choice of a Picture for the firſt 
Sixth 


00 35 9 
Sixth CONFERENCE, 


Held in 1 Royal Arcademy, 0 
e Nov. 5 5 1 88 


IR. Le Brin began by tell 

ing the Company, that if 
the Works of the greateſt Painters 
who had'lived in the two laſt Ages 
had furniſhed 'Matter' for their paſt 
Conferences, it was but juſt that the 
Works of a Painter in our own Day 
ſhould make u p. the Fefe Enter- 


tainment. 
That Pan firſt time he bad ſpoken 


in the Academy, he took for the 
Subject of his Diſcourſe a Picture of 
Raphael, the Merit of which had 
made it the Admiration of his Age, 


and an Honour to his Country. 
But now he was to diſcourſe of a 


Picture done by Mr. Pouſſin, who 1s 
the Glory of this Age, and an Ho- 
nour to France. 


M The 
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The Divine Raphael was he on 


whoſe Works he had endeavoured: to 
form his Studies; and that the illuſtri- 


ous Mr. Pouſin bad aſſiſted him by his 


Counſels and directed him in this 


great Enterprize ; - ſo that he muſt. 
own theſe two great Men as;his Ma- 
ſters and make this Hwy Ahnen. 
ledengent t thereof. 10 7 
When they were examining . 


| Pictures of Rap hazl, and the Painters 


of his Age, every one indulged their 
Conjectures, and deferr d giving their 
Opinion; becauſe the N hav- 
ing loſt their original Strength or 
true Teints, we cannot fully, perceive 


what thoſe great Men have repreſent- 


ed, nor are we able to judge of all 
the Beauties of their Works.” But as 
he had the advantage to converſe of- 
ten with thegreat Man of whom he 


was going to ſpeak, and ſince his Pic- 


tures ſtil] retain d the ſame Luſtre and 
Vivacity of Colours as when he gave 
them the laſt Touches, one might 
tell his Sentiments of them with more 
_—_ . Knowledge 
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Knowledge and Oertainty than of 
the others. 

And if all the particular Talents 
in every Italian 2 had been 
taken Notice of, all theſe Talents 
met together in our French Painter 
alone. If there is any one which he 
has not poſſeſſed to the greateſt Per- 
fection, he has been Maſter of 
them all in their more uſeful and 
principal Parts. 

Raphael has furniſhed Matter of 

Diſcourſe on the Grandeur of his 
Contours, and of his correct Manner 
of deſigning them, on the natural 
Ex Pour de of the Paſſions, and the 
noble Manner of „ his F. i- 
gures. 
In 7itian we obſerve a ehardigh 
Intelligence of Colours, and the true 
Means to find out Union and Me- 
lody.. 

- Potts # WW. had furniſhed 
with Means of Entertainment on his 
Facility of Handling, and on the 

| M 2 Grandeur 


of 


Grandeur. of * Or donnance and 
Compoſition. 78 
But in this Work of the 99 800 
Mr. Pouſſin all theſe Qualifications 
unite, with ſeveral others not obſerv- 
ed in the Painters hitherto mention d. 
For that reaſon, he ſaid, he would 
divide his Diſcourſe into 548 Par ts. 
In the firſt he would ſpeak: of Diſpo- 
ſition in general, and of every Fi- 
gure in particular. Secondly of De- 
ſign, and the Proportions of] Figures. 
E. birdy of the Expreſſion of the Paſ- 
ſions. And laſtly material and aerial 
Perſpective, and of the Hama of 
Colours. i 
Diſpoſition. in general contains 
three things, which are very general 
in themſelves, vi. the Choice of the 
Scene, the Diſpoſition of the Fi- 
gures, and the Colour of the Air. 
The Compoſition of Figures 
which comprehend the Subject, 
ought to be compoſed of Parts, 
Greupes, and Contraſts. The Parts 
divide the Sight, the Groupes deter- 
mine 


(89) 
mine and connect the Subject, and 
Contraſt gives Motion to it. 


But before We proceed further to 
tell what Mr. Le Brun obſerved in 


this Picture of Mr. Pouſſin, it will 


be neceſſary to give an Idea of that 
excellent Work, and to ſhew as it 


were ſuch. a Copy, tho an im- 


* 


perfect one, as may be of uſe to 


make us underſtand what follows. 
Ihe Picture repreſents the Chil- 
dren of Iſrael in the Wilderneſs, 
when God ſent them Manna. 
It is ſix Feet high, and above 
four Feet broad. The Landskip 
is compoſed of Mountains, Woods 
and Rocks, which perfectly repre- 
ſent a deſert Place. Towards the 


Fore- part, on one Side, there is a 


Woman giving the Breaſt to ano- 
ther old Woman, who ſeems to fondle 
a young Child which is hard by 
her. Near them, there is a Man ſtand- 
ing covered with red Drapery; and 
a little behind him, another ſick 
Man ſitting upon the Ground, half 
reſting, 
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reſting, and ſupporting himſelf ay 
a Staff. The Woman who 

Suck is cloathed in a blue Robe, 
with a purple Mantle turned up 
with yellow, and her Head dreſs' d 
of the ſame Colour. 
There is another old Man near 
theſe Women, whoſe Back is naked, 
and the reſt of his Body nee 
with a Shirt and Mantle mixed with 
red and yellow. A young Man is 
holding him by the Arm, and r- 
ing to raiſe him up: 

In the ſame Line, Al on 7 
other Side toward the Left of the 
Picture, there appears a Woman 
turning her Back and holding a 
Child in her Arms. She has one 
\ Knee on the Ground, her Robe is 
yellow, and her Mantle blue: She 
is beck ning to a young Man, who 
has a Baſket full of Manna in his 
Hand, to carry ſome of it to the 
old Man juſt mentioned. 

Near this Woman are two Boys, 
the eldeſt of * is puſhing 


away 


Can] 


away the youngeſt, that he may 
| gather the Manna himſelf, which 
is ſcattered on the Ground. And a 
little before them » we fee four Fi- 
gures; the two neareſt repreſent 
a Man and a Woman gathering 
Manna; and 55 the two others, one 
is putting it to his Mouth, and the 
other is his Son, cloathed in a Robe 
mixed of a blue Colour and a little 
yellow; it is tucked up before, to 
receive the Manna as it falls from 
Heaven. 
Near the Boy, w who is carrying 
the Baſket, there is a Man on his 
Knees, with his Hands lifted up to 
Heaven. On the right and leſt Hand 
of the Picture there are two Groupes 
of Figures, which have the Middle 
open” and free to the Sight, the 
better to ſhew Moſes and Agron : 
The firſt of whom has a Robe of 
blue Stuff with a red Mantle ; ; the 
laſt is wholly cloathed in white. 
They are e d. by the Elders 
1 
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of the Peo ple, who are diſpoſe d 
in ſeveral geren Attitu E. Un 
On the Mountains and Hills which 
are at a Diſtance, there are "Tents, 
and Fires lighted, A vaſt Number 
of People are ſcatter 'd round about, 

very like an Encampment. 1 

The Heavens in ſome Places : are 
 overſpread with thick Clouds, and | 
the Light which ſtrikes upon the 
Mountains appears lik 4 that of. the 
Morning, which i 18 not very clear, be- 
cauſe the Air is filled with Vapours; 
and on one Side it is ſtill more o, 
| ſcured by the Deſcent of the Manna. Z 
Mr. Le Brun obſerved, that in 
this Picture we ought to conſider the 
Diſpoſition of the Scene, and to 
Mind how properly it repreſented a 
frig htful Deſert and an uncuſtivat- 
ed 10a : 

The Painter being to repreſent the 
Jews in a Country unprovided of 
every thing and in extreme Neceſſi- 
ty, his Wark muſt carry ſome Marks 
to expreſs his Thoughts, and which 
may 
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may. agree ee with his Subject. For 


this Reaſon; the Figures are in a lan- 
guiſhing g Condition, to expreſs the 
Wearineſs and Hunger with which 
they were diſtreſſed. Even the 
Light of the Air appears pale and 


weak, which imprints a kind of 
| Sadneſs on the Eigures. And altho' 


the Landſkip be diſpoſed in a very 
elegant Manner, and filFd with ad- 


mifable Figures, the Sight cannot 


find that "Pleaſure ĩt Skis, and 
which it commonly feels in other 


Pictures, deſigned only to Gas oma 


a fine Country. 
There is nothing but WE Rocks, 


lich ſerve as a Ground to the Fi- 


gures. The Trees have only 'dry 
Leaves without any Sap; the Eartl 
neither bears Plants nor Herbs; and 


there are neither Roads nor By-ways 


in the Country, to make us believe 
it Has never been inhabited. © 
What he called Paris, he ſaid, are 


all the Pigures ſeparated into diffe- 


rent Places of the Picture, which 
N divide 


* 
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thefe Figures, to, conſider e dif- 
ferent Plans and Situations of all the | 
Bodies, and the Bodies 2 
differing from one another. 
e 3 are formed of. the 
Aſſemblages of many Figures join- 
ed to gether, which do not divide 
e 26h Subject, e con- 


trary ſerve to unite 


in ſo great an 18 t of . 


For that Reaſon, when the CT 
is compoſed of more, than two, Fi i- 

uren we muſt obſerve which of 

them appears moſt as the principal 
Part of the Groupe; and as for the 
others which are along with je. we 
may ſay that {ome of them are a8 it 
were in the Place, and the 1 as 
Supporters. 

Here we may obſerve that Judi 
cious Contraſi which ſerves to give 
Motion, and which proceeds from 
the different Diſpoſitions of the Fi- 


gures 


ES... 
a, and ute öf which being 


e dig re that 
0 t and fine Harmony 


that are 0 remarkable in this Pic- 
ture, AMES DOR 

We I obſerve the Wodan, who 
ſuckles her Mother, as the principal 
Figure in this Groupe, and the Mo- 
ther and Child as the Chain and 
Link. The old Man who beholds 
this Action, and the young Man 
Who takes bit by the Arm, ſerve 

to ſupport” the Groupe on each fide, 

giving = a great ſpace in the Picture, 


are beni at a Diſtance. 
There are none but the Woman 
who is giving Suck, with the Mo- 
ther and her Child, which enter into 
the compoſition of this Groupe; and, 
if they had not theſe Figures to ſupport 
them, oppoſed to Mofes and the other 
Figures which are at a greater diſ- 
an, it is evident that this Groupe 
N 2 would 


it; the Situation, 


nd the other Figures which 


. 
would; be dry and poor. —.— 
the Work would appear compaſe d 
of too many. Amall Parts. r 36 
| 10 1 is the ſame of the Woman who 
187 turning her Back 3 ſhe is ſupport- 
ed one on Side by a young Man who 
holds, the | Baſket, and biy him who 
is on his Knees; and on the other 
Side by theſe two Figures: which are 
gathering Manna, and by che Man 
who, is; taſting it, andi by the young 
Girl who. Holds — Robe⸗- 

As tothe Light, be obſervid it was 
ſhed confuſedly over all the Objects. 
And to ſhew thas this Action hap- 
pened in the . Morning, there are 
ſome remains of Vapour. at the foot 
ol the Mountains, and on the Sur- 
face of the Earth, Which render it a 
little obſcure, and make the diſtant 
Objects leſs perceptible. This ſerves 
to {et off the Figures which are he- 
| fore to the — 7 Advantage oC. There 
are certain Gleams of Light ſtrik- 
ing on them from the openings of 
the Clouds, which the Painter has 
done 
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doneion purpoſe, that the particular 
Lights which he diſtributes in differ- 
ent Parts of his Work n be more 
| natural. e A | 

__ + He'has endl affected to r the 

Aitndayiten; and thicker on the Side 
where the Manna falls; the Figures 
are moreenlighten'd there;thamnan the 
other Side where the Air is mote ſe- 


rene. This lie has done to vary all 


— ̃ ͤ ³¹·- 0 
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his Figures, and to give a more a- 
— Diverſity of Lights and 


Shades to nis Piſtwre: „ hap 07 

After havi ng made theſe Nn 
on the D/pofition of the whole 
Work, he next examined what re- 


gards the Defgn. And-ſthew ed, that 


Mr. P oufſin had been intelligent and 


exact in that Part; that the Con- 


tours of the old Man, who is ftand- 
ing, are great and well deſigned; 


that all the Extremities of hs Parts = 


are correct, and pronounced with a 


Preciſion which i n fur 


Wer to aw des, 


ö But 


n the Picture, and ib indeed 1 
worthy obſervation, is the admira- 
ble Proportion of Figures through- 
out, Which Mr. Pour has taken 
from the beſt Antiques, and perfect- 
I ſuited them to his own Subject. 
He obſerved, that the Figure of the 
ed Man, who is ſtanding, Has the 
fame Proportions as Zacvon, which | 
conſiſts in a well: made Shape, afid a 
Compoſition of Members ſuitable to 
a Man who is neither very robuſt, 
nor too delicate. By the ſame Pro- 
het has formed the Body of 
the ſick Man; for tho he be mea- 
and extenuated; we may yet ob- 
REEL all his Members a 
N n of n 


l 


As to the Woman who is ſacks 
ns her Mother, ſhe reſembles the 
Figure of Miobe; all the Parts are 
deſigned ' with much'Syinmerry ani 
Correctneſs; and here, as in the 
irre of © hat Queen, there is 


a maſculine 4 
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a. maſeuline Beauty — Del 
throughout, which ſhews her. high 
Bai, and agrees perfealy with; a 
middle-aged Woman. 4 

The other is done by the 2 
Proportion; but as ſhe i is older, ſhe 
has more neſs and Dryneſs 2 
for as the natural Heat begins to 
dry ä | Nerves 
kay Muſcles are no longer ſupport- 


ed with ſo: much Vigour as former- 


L they appear more re- 
xed, and even occaſion certain Ap- 
pearances upon the Skin, which a 
Painter ought not to. omit, if he 
would. imitate, Nature well. 
The old Man, who is. hying 
behind theſe two Women, has 


Seneca at Rome, in the Garden of 
Borgbeſe. For as Mr. Pouſſin had 
his Imagination ſtock d with an in- 


Spies Number of fine Ideas, which 
he had acquired by long Study, he 
choſe the Image of this Philoſopher, 
as ths moſt agreeable to repreſent 


exactly 


his, Reſemblance from a Statue of 


(ro 
exactly à venerable old Man, who 
ene alſo to be a Man of Parts. 
Here there is a fine Proportion of 
Members, an Appearance of Nerves 
and Dryneſs in the Fleſh peculiar 
to old Age, and to one who. Has 
borne much Fatigue. 

As for the young Man hot 1s 
ſpeaking to him, his Proportions are 
much the ſame as thoſe of Anti- 
nous at Belvedere, and diſcover in 
the Contours of the Members a 
ſolid Fleſh to thew the Force and 
Vigour of his Vout. 

The young Boys, who are ag 
ing, have two different Proportions; 
the youngeſt ſeems to have for his 
Model, Lacoon s youngeſt Son ; and 
the better to expreſs his tender Age, 
the Painter has formed all the Parts 
of his Body delicate, and not fully 
ſhaped. But the other, who ſeems 
to be older and more vigorous, has 
in the Compoſitions of his Mem- 
bers a Reſemblance of one of the 
Wen in the Falace of — 

mes - 


% 
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The, aha Woman, who. is turn- 
ing her Back, has the ſame Reſem- 
9 — to the Diana of Epheſus in 
the Lowvre ; for though this young 
Woman has more Cloaths on her, 
the Beauty and Elegance of her 
Members may be. perceived through 
the Draperies; the fine and deli- 

cate Contours: of | which form that 
eaſy and agreeable Stature which the 
Italian call Fuels. 

In this laſt Groupe the Painter has 
inten ded an O ppofition of Propor- 
tions with the other firſt menti- 
oned; ſo that there might be a Con- 
21 between them,' and that they 
might. appear of different Ages, by 
the Delicateneſs of all their Fi igures, 
as well as by their Actions. In the 
young Man who carries the Baltes | 
there is a Delicacy of Beauty which 
could have no other Model than 
* 11 ntique Apollo, the Outlines of 
- rs having ſomething more 

charming than thoſe of the Boy 
POS 
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ſpeaking to the old Man, whe 5 is 
not ſo well born. 1 

The Girl, who holds "FE by the 
1 has the Air and Proportion 
of 50 Venus of Medicis, and the 
Man on his Knees ſeems to have 
been copied from HerculesCommodus. 
After M. + Brun had obſerved 
theſe admirable. Proportions, and 


ſhewed that the Painter had follow- 


ed them ſo well. that they did not 


lock like a Copy, and yet not en- 
tirely like the Originals, he pro- 


ceeded to the third Part of his. Diſ 


courſe, and ſpake next of Expreſſion. 
Firſt, he ſhewed that Mr. Pouſ- 


fir n had: made his Figures fo pro- 


per to his Subjed; that all their Ac- 
tions had reſpect to the State of 


the Fews, who were reduced to ex- 


treme N eceſſity, and dreadful Weak- 
neſs in the midſt of a Deſert, but 


in a Moment were ſupplied by Aſ- 


ſiſtance from Heaven; ſo that ſome 
of them ſuffer without Knowing of the 
Aſſiſtance ſent them, while others, who 

were 


163) 


were the firſt that felt the Effects 
of it, are —_— in N e 
Actions. e N 

But in order 60 enter more par- 
ö tcolarly into theſe Figures, and to 
underſtand © their Actions, not onl) 
thoſe they are doing, but alſo their 

1 Thoughts, he ſaid, he would 
e an era Detail of all their 
Motions. . 

It was not Vite egg, chat: Mr. 
Pouſſin had repreſented an aged Man 
beholding the Woman who was ſuck- 
ling her Mother; becauſe ſo extraordi- 

nary an A& af” Charity ought to be 

_ confidered by a grave Perſon, the 
more to heighten it, and be the Sub- 
ject of Adwfiration to thoſe 'who 
look on the Picture. He has not 
intended him for a clowniſh ruſtic 
Man, becauſe/ that Sort of People 
never reflect on 2575 worthy" of 
Conſideration. 
As this great Painter has not a4 c 
poſed his Figures merely to fill up 
Room in his Picture, but alſo to 
O 2 make 


( 104 ) 
make them all appear as if they 
moved of themſelves, either by the 
Action of the Body, or the Motion of 
the Soul; he obſerved, that his Man 
looks like one aſtoniſh'd or ſurpriz d 
with Admiration. His Arms are 
drawn back,and laid acroſs his Body; 

becauſe, on a great Surprize, all the 

Members commonly ſhrink one or 
another ; but chiefly when the Ob- 
ject which ſurprizes, only imprints 
Admiration atwhatpaſſes,and doesnot 
occaſion Fear or Terror to trouble our 
Senſes, and make us feek aſſiſtance 
to ſave our ſelves from the im- 
pending Evil. Thus as he is only 
wondering at a thing ſo worthy 
Admiration, he opens his Eyes as 
wide as he can; and, as if he com- 
prehended the Greatneſs of the Ac- 
tion by looking more attentively, he 
employs all the Powers of the Body 
to aſſiſt the Sight in wondering at 
this Object, which he cannot ceaſe 
to admire. 


u 


(es 
It is not ſo in the other Parts of 
his Body; his Spirits, which retire 
from theſe other Parts, make them 
a r motionleſs; his Mouth is ſhut, 
as if he was aid his Thoughts 
ſhould eſcape him, and likewiſe be- 
_ cauſe he cannot find Words to ex- 
Preſs the Beauty of the Action. 
And as at that inſtant the Paſſage 
of Reſpiration is ſhut, it occaſions the 
Parts & the Stomach to riſe more 
than ordinary, as appears by ſome 
Muſcles which are here ſeen. 2 
This Man even ſeems to retire a 
little behind, to ſhew the Surprize 
which this Accident raiſes in his 
Mind, and at the ſame time to 
diſcover the Reſpect he hadgfor the 
Woman's Virtue who is giving the 
He ſhew d how even che Woman 
does not look to her Mother while 
ſhe is giving her this charitable Re- 
lief, but leans toward her Child. 
The Deſire ſhe has to ſuccour them 


both, makes her do the Action of a 
double 


(106) 
double Parent. On one ſide, ſhe ſees 
her to whom ſhe owed her Birth, in 
extreme, Weakneſs ; and on the other 
the Fruit of her own Body demand- 
ing the Food which belonged to it, 
and which ſhe was bereaving it of, to 


give away to another. Filial and ma- 


ternal Affection equally acted upon 


her. The Moment ſhe takes the Breaſt 


from her Child, it falls a crying, 
while ſhe, by her Words and Careſſes, 
endeayours to pleaſe it. As it is a- 
fraid for them both, and is not mov- 
ed with Jealouſy, as it would be if an 
Infant like itſelf was 'prefer'd, it is ſa- 
tiſfied to ſhew it's Grief by complain- 
ing, and does not fall into an Exceſs 
of Paſjon for that which is taken 
er 

The old e . is ee 
ing her Daughter and laying her 
Hand on her Shoulder, is very like 
the Actions of old People, who 
ſqueeze whatever they hold, for fear 
they ſhould ole it, and which like- 


wiſe 
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wiſe ſhews the Love and Gratitude 
of the Mother to the Daughter. 

The ſick Man, who raiſes him- 
ſelf half up in order to ſee them, 
makes them more remarkable; he 
is ſo much ſuprized, that he forgets 
his Illneſs, in order to ſee what paſles : 
for as the natural Heat of his Body 
riſes, and his Spirits aſcend, all the 
Strength. he has 1 is in the upper Parts 
of his Body, in order to behold the 
Love of the Daughter. 274 

In the old Man, who i is lying hes 


hind. theſe two Women, and who 
| looks up and extends his Arms; 


and in the young Man, who ſhews 
the Place where the Manna is falling, 
the Painter has intended to expreſs 
two very different Motions of the 
Soul: the young Man is filled with 
Joy on PR 25 the Food falling, and 
ſhews it immediately to the old Man 
without ever minding from whence 
it comes: but he, more ſage and ju- 
dicious, inſtead of looking to the 
n lifts up his Eyes to NE 
and 
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and adores the. Providence. of God 


Migge 
As the Author of, this Pitture i is 


_ admirable in expreſſing the Diverſity 
of Motions, and knew what WAY. of 


who has filled the Earth with 


Exvrelſions 00 Hom 1 ont 
Cauſes, which have reſpect to his 
principal Subject, This was we ob- 
ſerved by Mr. Le Brun in the two 
Boys fighting for the Manna; for 
by this is ſignified the extreme Ne- 
ceſſity to which the People were re- 
duced ; and becauſe it was univerſally 
felt, the Painter has made the two Boys 
fight together, not as if they intend- 
ed to hurt one another, but only 
that one may hinder the other from 
getting that which they both fav 
was fo neceſſary to them. 
It is an Effect of great Goodneſs 
in the Woman cloathed in Vel low, 
as ſhe deſires the young Man, who 
has the Baſket full of Manna, to carry 
it to the old Man who [is behind her, 
thinking he had need of it. But 


6) 

By the young Woman who is look 

ing up he has expreſſed the Delicacy 
and diddainful Temper of the — 
who believe every thing ought to 
happen acording to their Wiſh, for that 
Reaſon ſhe is not at the Pains to 
ſtoop down to gather Manna, but 
catches it as it falls from Heaven, 
as if it was ſent for her alone. 
In order to vary all the Actions 
of his Figures, he has repreſented a 
Man taſting the Manna: we know 
by his Mien that he is but juſt be- 
gining to eat it, and wants to know 
what Taſte it hu 2 

The Man and Woman who are 
gathering i it, are Painted in the ſame 
Attitude, becauſe both have the 
ſame Deſign, and by their Haſte in 
gathering this heavenly Dew, one 
would think, there are ſome of them 
who by a needleſs fore ſight want to 
lay up a large Proviſion. 

One of the fineſt Pieces in this 
Picture, as Mr. Le Brun, obſerved, 


| 
| 
| 


to Heaven and thanking-God+ for the 


(mo). 


is the Groupe of Figures before Mo/zs 


and Aaron, ſome of whom are kneel- 
ing, and others in a Poſture of Hu- 
mility, holding Veſſels full of Man- 


na, and ſeem ti thank the Prophet, 


becauſe they had received it. He 
ſhews that Maſæs, by: lifting up his 
Eyes and Hands tells them it is from 
Heaven they have received this Aſ- 
ſiſtance; And Aaron who is 8 


the Office of High! Prieſt, in j 


his Hands, teaches them by Hei- 
ample to be thankful to God. 


We may obſerve, that the other 
Figures behind Moſes are looking up 


Bleſſings he is ſhowering down upon 


them: Theſe are the moſt ancient 


Sages of the 7/raelires' who have 
a particular Knowledge of the Miracles 
God has done for a by the Buer 
ceſſion of his Prophet. 
Among the Figures which are 
e and are liſtening to him, 
there is a Woman, by her Action diſ- 


covers her Curiolityzfor as the is going 
| | to 
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to ſay it is from Heaven the Food 
is ſent to her, ſhe looks up, and that 
ſhe may defend herſelf the better 
from the exceſſive Light which daz— 
Zles her, ſhe interpoſes her Hand be- 
_ tween her and it, as if ſhe would pe- 
netrate into the Aenne of theſe Bleſ- 
71 Nn bly} ava ey 
Beſides all 18 fine a 
we may conſider further how Mr. 
Pouffr has rioathed his Figures; and 
here it is we may ſay he — always 
excelled. The Habits he gives them 
are real ones, and which cover them 
entirely; not as other Painters do, 
who throw them at random, an 
do not cover the Body but with A- 
bels, with the form of a Garment. 
In the Pictures of this great Maſter | 
it is not ſo; as every Figure has a 
Body under its Habit, ſo every 
Habit is proper to the Body, and co- 
vers it well. But there is yet this 
more, he has not only made the 
Habits to conceal the Naked, and has 
not taken all the Faſhions of. every 
c * 2 C 


. che fame Stuff with the Cloak; 
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Country; but has been very careful 
of the Decorum, and known well 


how to manage that Part of the C/ 
tum, no leſs neceſſary in Hiſtorical 
Pictures than in Foetry. For that 


Reaſon he hasnot failed in it, but made 


uſe of cloathing as the Cuſtom of 
the Country or the Quality of the 
Perſons repreſented required at * 
Hands. wy rb fear I Fey ti B 
Thus he obſerved. that as aan 


the Jews there were People of all 


Ranks, and ſome more fatigu'd than 


others, the Fi igures are not all regu- 


larly cloathed in one manner. Some 
of them are half naked, as the old 
Man, who is looking to the Daugh- 
ter nurſing the * Surf And tho 


the Folds EP the old Man's Cloak 


be large and free, and made of 
coarſe AY they do not hinder the 
Nakedneſs of the Figure from being 
ſeen. The kind of Breeches which 
the Ancients called Bracca, that 
cover his Ancles and Legs, is not 


it 


4 
F 
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it has ſmaller and cloſer Folds; wil | 
yet the Legs do not appear too cloſe. 
all the Beauty of | their Contours may 
be ſeen. | 

The Rank of every Figure is par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed by the Beau- 
ty of the Draperies, ſome of which 
are {enriched with Embroideries, and 
others, larger and more grand, give 
an Air of e to thoſe that wear 
them. 1 

As to what regards m Piber. 
tio in this Picture, Mr. /: Brun ſhew- 
ed; chat i it is obſerved to great Per- 
fection. And that Mr. Pouſſin being 
to jepatſery a mountainous Country, 
the Situation of which is very une- 
qual, he has made uſe of high Ter- 
rafſes to place his Fi igures upon, 
which gives the greater Play and 
Variety to all the Diſpoſitions "of the 
| Figures that compoſe this Work : and 
it is even this which ſerves to diſ- 
cover ſuch a great Multitude in ſo 
ſmall a Space, and which places the 
"wr of Mo/es and Aaron to the 


greater | 


ö 


„„ 
greater Advantage, who are as it 
were the Heroes of the subject. 
As to the Efufon of Laght ; as 
ing repreſented a thick Air, and 
loaded with Morning | Vapours, he 
has haſtened more the Diminutions 
of his diſtant Figures, and degraded 
them as much by tlie Quality, as by 
the Force of the Colours, to advance 
theſe the more, and to make them 
ſhine with the greater Vivacity, by 
the Light which they receive with 
the greater Force by the opening 
of à Cloud that is ſuppoſed to be 
above, which he likewiſe makes na- 
tural by other Clouds appearing Half 
open in 7 ole PR 7 657 | 
In the Effe&s of Light href 
three Things worthy of Obſervati- 
on. The firſt is the principal Light, 
which ſhines moſt. The ſecond is, 
a. Light glancing on Ob; The 
hard is, 1 int Light, A is loſt 
and as it were confounded by the 
Thickneſs of the ir. 
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is ſtanding ſurprized; upon the Wo- 
man's Head who is giving Suck; 
on her Mother who is fucking; and 


upon the Woman's Back clad in 


Yellow, who is turning about. 


Tiis only the upper Part of theſe 


Pictures that ate illuminated with 
this ſtrong Light; for the inferiour 
Parts hdve only a faint elancing Light; 
as that of the fick Man, thoſe of the 
old. Man lying, and the young Man 


the two Boys fighting, and all the 
reſt about the Woman who is turning 


her Back; the Light of which is de- 
graded by the Thickneſs of the Air 


in proportion to their Diſtances. 
As to Maqſes and thoſe who are 
about him, they are only enlighten- 
ed by a Light which is weakened 
by the Air intervening in the Diſ- 
ſtance between the others and thoſe 


which are in the fore Ground of 


the Picture, and which have yet 
leſs . Light, as every Figure 1s 


- RE: 


It is. this. principal Light which 
Keiler upon the Man's Shoulder who 


ing him up, and even thoſe of 
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is at a greater Diſtance, accordin 
to its Situation and the Colour d 
the Draperies; ſome being more 
proper than others to be Wade! ap- 
le with a ſtronger Light than they 
have. 

Vellow and Blue being Fes 
Colours which partake moſt of the 
Lightand Air, Mr. Pouſj7: has cloath- | 
ed all his Figures with Stuffs of 
theſe Colours; and in all the other 
Draperies he "Has" conſtantly made 
uſe of theſe two principal, Geloirs, 
making the Yellow in a manner 

prevail more than any other, becauſe 
the Light which' is ſhed. on the 
Fieture i is very Vellowiſh. 

After Mr. Le Brun ka elle 
making all theſe Remarks, TE 
one thought them not only v 
learned and judicious, but alſo ve- 
ry uſeful for underſtanding that Work, 
and very neceſſary N thoſe that 
would Perfect chemkelve in Paint- 


in DB. 


N 


N 


ay certain Gentleman laid, there 
was indeed many things in this 
Picture worthy of Admiration, and 
which ſerv d A recommend it, that 
he would not do it {a much Inju- 
ry, as to ſeek an Occaſion of finding 
fault wich it: he would likewiſe 
have them believe it was not to di- 
miniſh the Eſteem of it, if he ventur d 
to ſay; that tho Mr. Pouſſin had been 
ſo exadt as to omit none of the 
neceſfary Circumſtances in the Com- 
2 e he had not 
all that made ſo juſt a Repre- 
ſentation of what — 1 in the De- 
ſert, when God ciüſed the Manna 
to deſcend on the Vraelites; ſinee 

be has repreſented it as if it had 
happened by Day, and in the Sight 
of the Fools, which contrac'i&ts the, 
Text in Exodus, that fays, they found 
it fallen in the Morning round a- 
bout their Camp like "ich, which 
they went to gather. Further ; he 
found that the great N eceſſity and 
extreme which is expreſſed 


& ' 


them from ſo preffing a N 


ſo to make that 
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by the Woman who is forced to 
duck her own Daughter, does not 


agree with the Pointof Action which 


he painted; ſince when the Manna 


fell in the Deſert, the People had 
een already relieved by the Quails, 
which had been fuſficient to quench 
the greateſt Famine, and deliver 


as that the Painter has "repreſented. 
. That to make a true Repreſen- 
tation of the gathering the Manna, 


it was not neceſſary to amt the 


People ſo aſtoniſhed; and + fill less 
Mac Meat 
fall like Snow, Aſince they found it 
on the Ground res Wwe; . 


Dew. 5 


To this Mr. 4 Brick replied 2 


2 not the ſame Painting as in Hiſ- 


71 An FHiſtorian can expreſs him- 
ſel by an Arrangement of Words, 
and a continued Thread of Diſ- 
courſe, which form an Image of | 
what he would ſay, and repreſent 


nner oy "On he pleaſes: 
But 
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But 4 Painter having only a Mo- 
ment to take any Image he is going 
to repreſent, to ſhew what paſſed 
in that Moment, it is ſometimes 
anaiy to join many Accidents 

together which preceded, in order 
— the Suhject he is explain- 

ing be comprehended; without which 
they who his Work will be no 
better inſtructed, than if this Hiſto- 

nan, inſtead. of repeating the Sub- 
jet of his Hiſtory, had contented 
himſelf only to relate the Event. 
It "$6 ma this Reaſon that Mr. 
Pouſ i, intending to ſhew how the 
Manna was ſent. to the 1/razlizes, 
did not believe it would be ſuffici- 
ent to repreſent it fallen on the 
Ground, where the Men and Wo- 
men are gathering it, but likewiſe, 
to diſplay the Greatneſs of the Mi- 
racle, that he muſt ſhew at the ſame 
Time the State of the Jewiſb Peo- 
ple when that happened. That it 
wa not enough to repreſent them 

in a deſert Place, ſome of them 


T2 =: pining 


cod he may be ey to ke it for 


(4120) 
pining away, while others are buſy 
gathering Manna, and ſomeare thank- 


ing God for his Benefits; "theſe ſe 


veral States and different Adtions 
ſerving him inſtead of Words in Diſ- 
courſe, to expreſs his Thoughts: 
and fince Painting has no other 
anguage but theſe kinds of Expreſs 
Gens, it is this which obliges him 
to repreſent the Manna falling from 
Heaven, becauſe he had no other 
way left to ſhew' from whence? it 


came. For if one do not ſee it fall- 


ins er | but 8 the: er Wo- 


ſome Grain, or Fruit; and fo this 
Circumſtance, by which he points 
out to us, that it is a Food ſent 
from Heaven, _ not ATA. fer 
in his Work. n 
It is true, the Prople had alrea- 
dy-rectived a Nouriſhment of Quails 
which fell in the Camp; but as that 
did not happen but one Night, 
we may ſay they had not ſo quick. 


ly 
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jy-ceflored the moſt Famiſhed. And 
thus it is not without probability 
* the old Woman, who is ſuck- 

ng bad need of that charitable 
| Relief, For tho God by his Pro- 
— had promiſed the Bay before 
ve them Food that Ni iht, and 
Meade every Morning, yet til, as 
the People were very numerous, and 
ſcatter d over a great Extent of 
Country, it is not unlikely that there 
were ſeveral who did not know that 
the Promiſe was made them; or 
even i though they knew it, and had 
already felt the Effects of it the Night 
before, ſome of them might not 
believe Meo/es's Promiſe, as they were 
naturally very incredulous .. 
| RP Gentleman added to what 
Mr. Le Brun had ſaid, that if by 
the Rules for dramatick Pieces, Poets 
are allowed to join ſeveral Actions 
together, tho they happen d at dif- 
| ferent Times, in order to make one 
ſingle Action, provided there be 
noching contradicting one another 


in 
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in bee and that: Probability v was 
exactly obſerved; it is much more 
juſt Painters ſhould: take that Liber- 
ty, ſince without it their Works 
would be deprived of what renders 
a Compoſition moſt admirable, and 
helps to diſcover the. Beauty and 
Genius of their Author. In. chis 
Accident, we cannot - accuſe Mr. 
Pouſſin of having put any thing in 
his Picture which hinder d the Unity 
of Action, or was mot probable; 
or of any. thing which did not con- 
cur to repreſent one ſingle 8uhject. 
Though he had not exactly follow- 
ed 5 Text of the Scripture, we 
muſt not for all that ſay he has 
departed much from hiftorical Truth. 
For if he intended to follow that 
of Joſep bus, he ſays, that after the 
Jeus had received the Quails, Moſes 
prayed to God to ſend them yet 
other Food, and as he was lifting up 
his Hands, there fell from Heaven 
Drops like Dew, which enlarg- 


ed on looking to them, and that 
the 


61 23 ) 
the People COT it was Snow, 
but having: all taſted them, they knew 
it was Food: ſent from Heaven; fo 
that in the Morning they went into 
the Fields to take their Proviſion 5 
for that Day only. 3 7 

20 — for his repreſenting Bu rer 

in Miſery, while others receive 
pri in e tlie Painter bas 
ſhewn chat he is a true Poet, hav- 
a compoſed his Work by Rules 
| ſn ry the Art of Poetry 155 down 
for dramatic Pieces: for to repre- 
ſent perfecthy tlie Hiſtory which he 
treats, he had need of the Parts ne- 
ceſſary for a Poem, in order to 
Mifortunes to Ha ppi nes, 
For this Reaſon, the Groupes of 
Figures, which inake different Acti- 
ons, are like ſo many Epiſodes, that 
ſerve inſtead of what they call Pe- 
ripeties, and by this Means ſet forth 
the Change which happened to the 
Ifraelites, when they were delivered 
from extreme Miſery and entered 
upon a more Na State. Thus 
| their 


15 enn 
their Misfortune is repreſented by 
theſe languiſhing and faint Perſons; 
the Change which happen'd is fi- 
gured to us by the Deſcent of the 
Manna; and their Happineſs is ſet 
forth by their poſſeſſing a Food, 
which they are gathering with ex- 
treme Joy. 80 very far ſhall we 
be from finding Reaſon to blame 
what Mr. Pouſſin has painted in this 
Picture, that we ought rather to ad- 
mire the Manner of his Conduct, 
in repreſenting a Subject ſo great 
and ſo difficult, where he has done 

nothing but vat is authorized by 
good Examples, and worthy the 

Imitation of all ſucceeding Painters. 
All the Academy was of the ſame 
Opinion. They defir'd Mr. Bourdon 
to make choice of a Subject for 

their next Meeting. PEO 


| 
+ 
| 
| 


Seventh 
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esta CONFERENCE, 


Held in 100 Academy, on NE: i 
tes | December 3 1667. * 


ME Picture which was at that 
| Time brought into the Aca- 
demy,'to be examined by Mr: Bour- 
don, was alſo one of Mr. Pouſſin s, 
and of equal Grandeur with that of 
the Manna, which had been exa- 
mined in the laſt Aſſembly, but it 

was different from it in itsOrdonnance 

and in the Subject of which it treats. 
That of the Manna, repreſents a 
barren and deſert Place; a duſky 
and melancholy Light, Perſons fad 
and Janguiſhing, and the true Pic- 
ture of an uncultivated Land, where 
the Children of 1/rae/ are in extreme 
Miſery. Quite otherwiſe here, the 
Light is clear and ſerene, the Coun- 
try diverſified with agreeable Ob- 

jects, and the Figures appear with 
Joy in their Countenances. As the 
1 5 Sun 


8 I 26 ** 
Sun is not far above the Horizon, 
the Rocks and Buildings caſt long 
Shadows, the Trees and Feet of the 
Mountains appear loaded with that 
freſh Vapour which riſes in the 
Morning like a light Smoak. 

In one Side of the Picture there 
appears a Mountain, whoſe T op is 
rugged, but very agreeable, by rea- 
ſon of the magnificent Buildings 
and verdant Trees, with which it 
is adorned. 

On the ks of the Moun- 
tain, and on ſeveral Eminencies which 
grow lower as they approach, are ſe- 
veral Palaces and Houſes, whoſe 
Structure is as rich, as their Situa- 
tion is agreeable, being adorned with 
Terraſſes and Gardens, which make 
them ſtill pleaſanter to behold. Theſe 
Buildings are ſurrounded with a 
X of Water, which waſhes 
the Roots of ſome of the Trees, and 
ſeems to ſpring from the Sides of 


the Mountains, be 
i In 


( 1270 


05 the fore Ground of the Pic- 
ture are ſeveral Figures, the Chief 


of which repreſents Jeſus Chriſt with 
twoblind Men kneeling before him. 
The neareſt of them is clad in Blue, 


and the other in a Garment of bright 


Purple ; this laſt is led by a Man 


| cloathed in Yellow, and between the 


Figure of Chrift and the firſt blind 
Man, there is an old Man clad in 
a greeniſh Robe, with a dark Grey 


Mantle very long, who ftoops, and 
is looking attentively at the blind 


Man, whom Chrift is touching. 


At his Side, there is another Man 


very like a Phariſee, with a long 
Beard and a fine purple Robe, and 
a Cap of the Shape of a Turban. 
By bim, there is a Man cloathed in 
Blue, with a yellow Mantle, looking 


over the lame Man who is ſtoop- 


ing. The Robe which our Saviour 
wears is of a yellowiſh White, and 
his Mantle of a Purple Colour. He 
is attended by three of his Diſciples; 


the neareſt of them, whoſe Back is 
. = turned 
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turned to us, is dreſſed in a Yellow wr 
Mantle, which only is obſervable on 
his right Shoulder; the Colour of 


his Robe is dark Grey; the two 


others are clad in Red, and the laſt 
is dreſs'd in Blue. 5 
At a competent Diſtance from 
them, and towards the Country, 
there is a Man ſitting, who has the 
Appearance of a poor Beggar; and 
on the other ſide, which reſembles 
the Entry into a City, there is a 
Woman cloathed in Green with a 
Child in her Arms, which ſhe is 
turning about to ſce what paſſes. 
When Mr. Bourdon ſaw that the 


; Company was attentive to the Re- 
marks he was going to make on this 


Work, he began his Diſcourſe with 
an 1 on Mr. Pouſſin and 

his Pictures, and after ſhewing them 
how difficult it would be for Fim to 
explain as they ought to be, the ſix 
principal Parts he had obſerv' Ain em, 
viz. the Light, the Compoſition, 


Proportion N Expreſſion, Colouring, 


and 


og 1% 
and [TIER throughout; he faid, he 


would endeayour to imitate the Bees, 
who when they found a Garden ena- 
mell'd with Flowers, made choice 
of ſome of them on which they took 
Pleaſure to gather Honey. Thus 
he would only inſiſt on ſome of the 
moſt conſiderable Parts of this Work, 
from whence he thought he ar; 
draw moſt Inſtruction; for though 
there was nothing in it which did 
not deſerve to be examined, he could 
not enter into a very exact Detail, 
by Reaſon of the ſhort Time he 
had to ſpeak. 

As it is the Light which diſcovers 
all Objects, and gives us the Means 
of conſidering them, it was with it 
likewiſe he thought proper to begin 
his Remarks; as he found nothing 
n the Picture that more ſurprized 
the Sight, than thoſe fine Effects of 

Light, which the Painter has ſo art- 
fully repreſented. 


He 


( 130) 
He has intended to repreſent a 
Morning, becauſe it is likely our 
Saviour choſe that Time as the moſt 
fit, and that wherein Objects ap- 
ear with the beſt Advantage, that 
the Men might have the greater Plea- | 
fure when their Eyes were opened, 
and that the Miracles might be more 
Manifeſt and Evident. : 
Mr. Bourdon remarked therefore 
in the firſt Place, that the Quality 
of the Light which the Painter Wy 
ſo well repreſented, gave a Luſtre to 
all his Work. For as the Sun is yet 
very low, his Rays ſhoot parallel 
to the Mountains and other high 
Bodies which are expoſed to it, 
ſo we ſee the middle of the Pic- 
ture covered with a great Shade 
becauſe of the Buildings which are 
raiſed to very great Heights; ſo that 
all the Ground of the Pictures being 
deprived. of the Light, they appear 
with a much greater Relief of Force 
and Beauty. And as on the higheſt 
Places the Light ſtrikes 3 
and brightens ſome Parts of the 
Mountains, 


Wil 6 3 
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Mountains, the Trees, and ſome 
Fouſes; the Eye is more agreeably 
touched, as theſe Streams of Light 
make a fine Contraſt with the Shades 
and half Teints which meet in all 
the different Objects. For among 
that diverſity of Houſes, and even 
upon the Mountain there are Trees, 
which being only enlighten'd by the 
Rays of the Sun on the Tops and 
Extremities, do yet retain a thick Air, 
which gives a fine Freſhneſs to the 
Places, and fills them with a ſweet 
Colour that unites. all together very 
foltly.. . -.::; Ti 
But what he deſired they would 
obſerve, was, that though the Build- 
ings, which are moſt enlighten'd, are 
juſt above Chriſts Head, they do not 
for all that diminiſh any thing of his 
Light and Force; becauſe they are 
at a great Diſtance, and their Light 
is weakened and extinguiſhed by the 
Interpoſition of the Air. This does 
not fail to produce a moſt admirable 


Effect throughout the whole, when 


N LS we 


(132 
ve ſee one Light heighten' d by ano- 
ther; it being very difficult to make 
Lights more conſpicuous by means of 
other Lights, than by Shades. 

Theſe great Shades which cover 
the Buildings neareſt the View, do 
not ſerve merely to raiſe the Light 
which ſtrikes the Tops of the Moun- 

+ tains, and to be a Ground to the Fi- 
gures; but they likewiſe ſerve to 
hinder us from ſeeing too great a Di- 
verſity of Colours andLights on all the 
_ Houſes, which would appear too 
diſtinctly if they were enlightened, 
but not ſo when they have Shades 
of this Sort. For though all the 
Parts retain their true Teints, yet 
the Shade which paſſes above them, 
is as it were a Veil to extinguiſh their 
Vivacity, and hinder their having ſo 
much Strength as to fill the View, 
? and thruſt out other Objects more 
conſiderable, and on which the Paint- 
er has laid greater Streſs. But in re- 
turn, he has not failed to fill thoſe 


Places with Light where he ſaw it 
would 


(133) 


would not hurt the Beauty of his 


Figures ; and to make it appear with 


the greater Luſtre, he has been 
ſparing, and put but little of it to- 
' gether, and only in certain Places 
where he could do it to Advantage, 


being oppoſed to theſe Bodies which 
are deprived of Light. 

As to this Article he has ſhewn 
how Ingenious he was in the Diſtri- 
| bution of Lights and Shades, and 
how well he knew by that Means to 


all the Parts of his Picture. 

He ſuppoſes Jeſus Ghrift and thoſe 
that were with him to be in a Place 
open on all Hands, where there was 
nothing to keep the Light of the 


Sun from them, ſo that they are 
ſtrongly enlighten d; but theStrength 


of the Light is diſtributed with ſo 


much Judgment, that whilſt it ſhines 
equally on them all, this artful Paint- 
er has known how to weaken it in 


Proportion to the Diſtance of every 


Body, which he has not done where 
it does not diminiſh as much as is 


4 | neceſ- 


add Strength, Beauty, and Grace to 
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neceſſary to let us an what its 
Diſtance is. 

Then he proceeded to "RY how 
Mr. Pouſſin, in order to give more 
Roundneſs to theſe very Figures, and 
to deceive the Sight with more Ad- 
dreſs, had managed the Force of the 
Shades; and how he had made uſe 
of half Teints and reflected Lights, 
without which there would have 
appeared too much Affectation in the 

Conduct of the Piece. For theſe 
Figures are in fo free a Poſture, 
that all the Diſpoſition is eaſy, and 
the Lights very natural. And tho 


the Sun ſhines with great Force upon 


the enlighten'd- Parts, we do not ſee 
any refledied Lights, which have a 
bad Effect, becauſe all the Figures are 
placed in ſuch a manner, that the Co- 
lourscannot reflect upon one another. 
The firſt blind Man, who proba- 

_ bly might have a great Reflexion 
of Light, becauſe Chriſt's Robe is 
very much enlightened, is not for 
all that too much fo, becauſe the 
Painter has had the Diſcretion to put 
him 


(65) 


him in ſuch a Poſture, as he could 
not receive a ſecond Light very ſen - 
ſibly; and we ſee that the Reflexi- 


ons throughout all the Figures 


proceed only from the univerſal 
Light, wherewith all the Objects 


that ſurround them are enlightened; 


which gives them more ſweet and 


natural Teints, than when they are 
produced by the lively and ſtrong 
Colours that are neareſt them. 
But yet we cannot fail perceiving 
ſome of the enlightened Parts which 
have very ſtrong Reflexions, but theſe 
are ſuch Parts as ſeem to demand 
their particular Help, becauſe they 
have a great deal of Grace and 
Beauty in them, as in the Hand with 
which Chriſt is lifting his Cloak. 
Mr. Bourdon deſir d them next 
to obſerve, that the Lights and 


Shades are not laid out in ſmall 


Quantities, but largely, as in the 
yellow Mantle of one of the Apo- 
ſtles. Not but that in all the Lights 
and Shades of all the Veſtments, 
there are as many Foldings as are 

> 9 neceſſa- 
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_ neceſſary, but they are not made 
in the Shades and Lights with the 
ſame Colours; that is, they are not 
broken by the half Teints, and 
weakening the Luſtre of the Lights 
and Force of the Shades. 
' After this Mr. Bourdon came to 
| ſpeak of the Compoſition of all the 
Picture. It was, he ſaid, from Mr. 
Pouſſin, that they who would treat 
a Subject, might firſt learn to 
ſtudy the Nature of the Place, 
and other Circumſtances neceſſary 
to the Hiſtory they would repreſent. 
Here he has been caretul to inſtruct 
us in the Nature of the Country of 
Fericho, and its Situation; becauſe 
it was at his going out of this City 
that Chriſ performed the Miracle 
he is repreſenting. That he has 
carefully read Fo/ephus, who ſpeaks 
of this- Country as one of the fineſt 
and ſweeteſt in the World; and 
aſcribes the Fertility of the Soil to 
the Virtue of a Well near the City, 
the Water of which moiſtening the 

Lands 


. 
Lands round about it, makes them 
fat and fertile, and produce all kinds 
of fine Trees. For this Reaſon it 


is that we ſee Palaces and Houſes of 
Pleaſure on the Banks of the River, 


becauſe it is commonly in places 
like theſe that great Men take 
pleaſure to build; and thus in re- 

preſenting the Beauty of the Coun- 
try, he has found means to pleaſe 
the Sight, by the diverting Objects 
with which he has fill'd his Picture, 


but without doing any thing which 


by the great Luſtre of it might dazgle 
the Eyes,.and divert them from the 
Figures which are the chief Object. 
He added, that beſides the fine 
Diſpoſition in theſe Figures, we 
ought to obſerve their Features and 
Proportion, which are two Parts de- 


pending upon Deſign, but might be 


conſidered jointly. The Figures be- 
ing cloathed, it is difficult to obſerve 
all the Sizes, ſo as to compare their 
different Heights; and therefore he 


would content himſelf with telling 


them, 


(6738) 
| thank, the Figure of Chriſt was eight 

Parts of the Head high, which is the 
Proportion the ancient Greek and 
Roman Sculptors obſerved in all their 
Statues as the moſt perfect. This 
is likewiſe the Stature of the Apoſtles, | 
though their long full Habits make 
them appear a little lower, which 
is alſo ſuitable to their Birth and 
low Education. 

One of the fineſt Figures in he 
Picture, he ſaid, was in his Opinion 
that of the ee Man; his Propor- 
tion ſeems to be taken from that 
fine ancient Statue of the dying 
Gladiator in the Farne/e Palace at 
Nome. For though there are ſome 
things in the Members of that Statue 
Th do not come near the Beauty 
and Delicacy of ſome others, which 
are more admirable ; all the Parts 
are nevertheleſs ſo juſt and well 
formed, that it has * been in 
great Eſteem among the Learned. 

And in the other blind Man there 
are ſome of the Proportions of the 

| ancient 
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ancient Apollo, but not ſo muchGrace 
and Nobleneſs; as the Painter has 
added to the Largeneſs of his Figure to 
diſcover the Meanneſs of him whom 
he intended to repreſent. 

He likewiſe obſerved ſome Re- 
ſemblance of the Venus of Medici 
in the Woman, who is turning a- 
bout. But as the Time would not 
permit him to enter into a particu- 
lar Examination of theſe Figures, 
he only begg'd Leave to obſerve the 

Cloathing which concealed them; 

for it is ſo fine, and fo well put on, 
that we may make it a very uſeful 
Study. The foremoſt Apoſtle, who has 
ayellow Cloak, is done with the ſame 
Intention, and upon the Maxims of 
Raphael, who commonly cloathed his 
principal Figures with large and wide 
Garments, leaving the ſmall Pieces 
and lighteſt Draperies to the moſt 
diſtant ones. Theſe are very 0 
ant Leſſons for young Students. 
Although the Expreſſion be ad- 


nn in al the Fi a Mr. Bour- 
don 
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dom ſaid, he would not inſiſt on any 
of them but that of Chriſt, becauſe 
it is ſo wonderful, that we can hard- 
ly take our Eyes off it to look to the 
reſt. 

We cannot e adzvire//the 
Grandeur, Noblenelſs, and Majeſty 
Divine which the Palntne has fo well 
repeſented : Here we ſee that Au- 
rey with which Chriff acted 
when he wrought his Miracles. His 
Power appears in his Mien and Ac- 
tion, and we fee an Air of Good- 
neſs and Sweetneſs, which equally 
charms our Souls and our Eyes. 

He deſird they would obſerve 

7 attentive the Apoſtles are to 
ſee what happens; how well the 
two blind Men expreſs the Great- 
neſs of their Faith by the Confor- 
mity of their Actions; and how 
the old Man clad in Red, and 
he who is ſtooping, by their Geſ- 
tures diſcover their Aſtoniſhment, 
and he . which this incredu- 
| lon 
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Jous Nation had to ſee Miracles per- 
formed. 

The Colours of 22 Cloathing 
are not ſuch as the Painter has laid 
on one after another without great 

Contrivance. As Yellow and White 
_ partake moſt of the Light, Mr. Bour- 
Hon told them, it was for that Rea- 
fon that Mr. Pouſin had put them 
into Chri/f's Robe, becauſe they are 


ſweet Colours near the Carnation, 


and are alſo more lively and appa- 


rent. His Cloak is of a purple Co- 


Jour much heighten'd by the Luſ- 
ter of his Robe, and uniting ſoftly 
with it ; for that Colour compoſed 
of Red and Blue partakes a rest 
deal of the Tincture of the Light, 
and Air. Thus his Cloaths being 
of a very bright and celeſtial Colour, 
they perfeMy ſuited him who wore 
them, as the moſt worthy and prin- 
cipal Object in all the Picture. 
Although the yellow Mantle of 
the firſt Apoſtle be very bright, it 
does not deſtroy theColour of 9 S, 
mm .. _ 
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but agrees perſectly with it, as it like- 


wiſe does with the blue and red 
Draperies of the other two Diſciples. 
He ſhewed them, that Mr. 2 in 
had ſullied and in a manner extin- 
guiſhed the dark Colour of the 
Plind Men's Cloaths, that they might 
have the leis Luſter, and being more 
proper to their Condition, help to 
ſet off the other Cloathing glory) 0 
It is likewiſe. this Diſpo gion of 
Colours, which begets pr ok admira- 
ble. Harmony that conſtitutes the 


Beauty of this Picture; and Mr. 


Bourdon ſhewed them, ther” Painter- 
had made ſo good ule of it, that 
all the Figures were ſoftly unitel 


with the Bodies, which — them 


for a Ground; as in that of the Apo- 
ſtle clad in Blue, and in'the Wo- 


man cloathed in Green, the L Drape- 
ries of which are | ſweetly joined to 
Trees and Terraſſes; 4. though 
all the Colours he 3 uſed are very 
bright, they arc ſo well diſpos d, that 
there is a wonderful Agreement 

among 
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among them, having diffuſed over 
them all an univerſal Light, where- 


with the Air is enlighten'd, which 


gives them this Union and Gifice, and 


makes them ſo agreeable and ſweet 


to the Sight. 


When Mr. Bb had Ae 


Sa one of the Company faid, 
he could not deny, but all the 
Beauties which had been obſerved 
in the Picture were really in it; but 
that notwithſtanding, as Mr. Pouſſin 
had undertaken to treat ſo conſide- 
rable a Subject, as that of our Savi- 
our's curing the two blind Men near 
Jericho, he thought he had not ex- 


preſſed it with all the Grandeur and 


all the Circumftances which ought 
to accompany ſo great an Action. 


Since this Miracle being performed 1 
n the Preſence of a vaſt Number 


of People who followed Chriſt, he 


had painted but three Apoſtles, the 


two Blind - Men, four other Figures, 
and a Woman, who is not very at- 
tentive to what paſſes, and whoſe 
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Action ſeems to be too ind ifferent 
for an Occaſion w here there ought 
to be an extraordi inary Admiration 
and Surprize: That fo ſmall a 
Number of Figures do not fill up 
the Compoſition of his Work 1o 
much as the Subject requires, which 
nevertheleſs is very eſſential and ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew that theſe two blind 
Men are thoſe who where cured at 
the Departure from Jericho. 

To this another Gentleman reit 
ed: As to what regards the Figure 
of the Woman, tis true indeed that 
Mr. Poufſin might have given her 
ſome ſtronger Expreſſion; though 
we may ſay, that being at a great 
Diſtance, ſhe cannot ſee well what 
is doing. 

But as to a greater * of 


Figures than appears in this Work, 
he was not obliged to have them; 
becauſe we cannot ſuppoſe that all 
the Multitude who followed Chriſ 
could be about him at once, and 
being ſome Steps diſtant from him, 
they 
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they are concealed by the Buildings, 
That there are Witneſſes enough of the 
Action, ſince by that Perſon cloath- 
ed in Red, who appears ſurpriz'd, 
the Painter has repreſented the 1 
niſhment of the 7 and by 
who is looking very near, he ſhews 
the Deſire that Nation had to fee 
Miracles wrought. 

A greater Number of Fi igures 
kane: onlyhave occaſion'd Confifion, 
and hinder d thoſe of Chriſt and 
the blind Men from being ſeen ſo 
diſtinctly. 

But beſides all theſe jy Wang we 
alk; conſider that Mr. Pouſſin hav- 
ing no other Deſign but to repreſent 
Jeſus Cbriſi. who cured the two 
blind Men; tis ſufficient that he 
has rightly expreſſed the Greatneſs 
of that Miracle, all the other Things 
which he has omitted, being only ac 

ceflaryand of no Importance, andwhich 
not ſerving to the Accompliſhment 


of this _ _ only breed Con- 
fuſion, 


(147 ) 
FRI and ſpoil the Vaity of | his 


Ordonnance. 


Tis certain Ma in a Diſpoſition of 


Pictures, the more Figures there are, 
the more Objects will be formed to 


draw our Attention. The Painter 
intending here to fix the Eyes of 
the ee entirely on 22 to 
make them obſerve his Action, it was 
more advantagious to repreſent him 
with few People about him, to the 
End that thoſe whom he has paint- 
ed, being attentive to behold him, 
might in ſome Meaſure contribute 
to make the Spectators equally at- 
tentive, without being led off by 
other Motions and Expreſſions, which 
they would be obliged to make in 
a Compoſition of a great Number 


of Figures. 


We muſt therefore FL RG Me. 
Pouffin, for having ſo well repre- 
ſented his Hiſtory, ſince there is no- 


thing in it which is, not perfectly 


. nm to his Subject, not only i in 
| the 
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the Adions 2 his Figures, but alſo 
in the Diſpoſition of the Place, and 
in the Lights and Shades. 
Me 13805 very well, that this is 
the Cure of the blind Men which 
St. Matthew mentions: in the 20th 
Chapter, ſince we ſee the fine Build- 
ings of Jericho, and even that Foun- 
tain is ſpoken of in the Scripture; 
but what is moſt rare and admirable 
in this Work is, that our Saviour 
being to reſtore Sight to theſe two 
Men, and to fill their Souls with 
Joy, the Plicter has likewiſe diffuſed» 
thro' his Picture a certain Air, of 
Joy, and Beauty of Light, which 
makes a general Expredlicn of what 
he intended to repreſent by his par- 
ticular Action; and this Joy which 
is ſo well communicated to all the 


Figures, is the Cauſe of that we feel 


on beholding (REAR 1 2 IE 
This is an Obſervation well wor 
thy our Attention, and which we 
may make in all the Works of Mr. 
Pouſſin, who has here given ſuch a 
general Character of what he intend- 
ed 


(. 


ed to repreſent in particular, that 
when he undertakes a fad and grie- 


vous Subject, even the moſt inſenſi- 
ble Things ſeem 16 ſcel Grief abd 


2 and if he is repreſenting 


Fury and Anger, one would almoſt 
fay that Heaven was threatning Earth, 
and that there is a certain Commo- 
tion in the Air, not unlike that he 
_— in the Faces of _ Pi- 

VA 5 
Theſe blind Men, he W biss 
been repreſented by another Painter 
deform'd and ill accouter d, the bet- 
ter to ſhew their Mifery and Pober- 


$ 


ty, have yet nothing here that is 


ugly or diſagreeable to the Sight, and 
yet evident Marks of their 
Poverty. This indeed is à wonder- 
ful Talent of Mr. Pouſſin, that he 
has diſpoſed all his Figures ſo well, 
and made ſuch a fine Choice of 
every thing which enters into the 
Cornpoliicn of his Works, that there 


is nothing but what is very beauti- 


ful and pleaſant to behold. + 
| o The 
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The Action of the blind Men is 


the ſame, becauſe they have both one 
Deſign, and are wanting the ſame 


Thing, namely the Recovery of their 
Sight. As they have but one and 


the ſame Thought, the Nerves which 
come down from their Brain, and 


move the Head, make them both 


act in the ſame manner; for both their 
Muſcles being equally extended, 
make their Faces, Noſes, and Cheeks 
fall down, and retire in the ſame 
manner: inſomuch that we may ſay 


their Faces, tho very different, 
are D upon the ſame Model. 
This Gentleman having ended his 

Difooirley: another | Perſon added, 

that as a Painter has diverſe Objects, 


bb has dio u e add in what 


propoſes to repreſent: ſome occaſions 
there are when his principal End is 
to divert, and other where he ought 
Iſtruct, and there are yet others 
wiſhing he ought to inſtruct and divert 
both together. In theſe different In- 


U tentions, 


reſemble one another, and that 
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tentions, the Painter ought to. have 
a particular Aim with reſpect to 
his Art, which conſiſts in repreſent- 
ing any Subject whatſoever i in ſuch a 


wanner, that there may be nothing 


in the Whole but what contributes to 
its Grandeur, and the Facility in the 
Ordonnauce and Diſpoſition, x the 
Figures, a Beauty and Force in the 
Proportion and Parts of the Drawing, 
and a judicious Conduct in the Ar- 
rangement of Colours and Diſtribu 
tion of Lights. It depends upon 
the goodneſs of his Genius and great 
Capacity to execute rightly theſe 
Parts of which he is ae Maſter, 
and which belong generally to all 
Works of the Pencil. But when he 
is going to paint an Hiſtorical Piece, 
there are Circumſtances which he 
cannot change, without running the 


Hazard of being found Fault with, 


chiefly in thoſe where he ought. to 
act the Part of a faithful Hiſtorian, 
of an Event which has either hap- 
Fed dj in our Days, or in the moſt 

remote 


(x51 ) 
remote Times. But moſt of all ; in 


what regards the Myſteries of our 
Relig ion and the Miracles of Chri ft, 


be ought to preſerve all poſlible Fi- 


delity, and never to ſwerve from 


what is generally believed and well 
known to many; for in that Caſe, 
undertaking to tell by the Sroke 
of his Pencil, what an Hiſtorian does 
by ter? 2 ought neither to add 
nor diminiſh to what the Scripture 


obliges us to believe, but rather to 


matk, as exactly as he can, all the 
Circumſtances of his Subject. 
80 that though Mr. Pouſſin has 


chang'd' nothing with regard to the 


particular Action of Jeſes Chriſt, 
who' cured the two blind Men, we 


cannot fay but his Work would 
have been more perfect, if he had 


repreſented every thing which might 
have been of uſe to diſcover plain- 
ly the Manner in which that Mira- 
3% happen' d: as, to ſhew the Mul- 
titude which followed Chri/, the 


blindMen preſſing among the Crowd, 


11 ſome 
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ſome of whom hirider'd unn bo ap- 
proach, as is e 3 in dhe 
7 x ie WP 14. 7 75 "Or 

It would appear, our Saviour 
intended to work this Miracle before 
a great Number of the Jews, that in 
giving "Sight" to theſe two. blind 

en, it might ſerve to enlight- 
en them, wo were buried in the 
Darkneſs of Sin; he did not ſuffer 
them to follow Him long, and re- 
double their Cries, till all the Mul- 
titude ſhould intercede for them, 
and ſo make the Cure more pub- 
lick, and do it with the greater 
Maghificence. Theſe are Particulars 
well worthy of Obſervation, and moſt 
eſſential Ones in the Repreſentati- 
on of this Miracle, to Aike it 
from chers. 

Mr. Poufſin has been ſkilful enough 
in the Diſpoſition of his Work, not 
to conceal the principal Fipures i in 
his Picture, among a great Num- 
ber of Perſons who are repreſented; 
it being no great Difficulty to _ 

— 


. 

fine Artiſt to make a great many 
People follow Chriſt without lam- 
ing his Subject, of which even the 
Multitude ought to make part, as in 
the Picture of the Manna, which is 
treated with ſo much Dignity. 
But as to what regards this Picture 
in another Shape, and not to imagine 
that Mr. Pouſſin- has been guilty of 
theſe Faults which ſome lay to his 
Charge, becauſe he did not think he 
intended to repreſent here the Mi- 
racle which was performed near Je- 
niebo, but that which is mentioned 
by St. Matthew in the gth Chapter, 
when Chriſt after having raiſed the 
Prince of the Synagogue's Daughter, 
and on his Return was followed by 
two blind Men, to whom he did not 
give Sight till he was near Rome. 
Upon this Mr. Bourdon, interrupt- 
ing him who ſpoke, ſaid, It does not 
at all appear that he has intended to 
repreſent here the blind Men whom 
the Scripture calls the firſt, for they 
were cured in the Houſe where our 

> | Saviour 


42847) 
Saviour lodged, and theſe repreſent- 
ed here are in the High- way. More- 
over the City of Jerich is ſo well 
mark d out by the Beauty of the 
Buildings, and by the remarkable 
Fountain which runs by the Houſes, 
that we have no reaſon to doubt but 
this is the ſame Miracle whichhappen'd 
in that Country, that he has here in- 
tended to make a” faithful Repreſen- 
tation of. W 
Beſides W whoiwons Logs webuphit 

the farſt Miracle, he had no Witneſſes, 
having even forbidden the blind en 

to ſpeak of it to any Perſon. 
He who was of the n e 
on replied, that if the Text bears that 
Chriſt cured them when he was come 
to the Houſe, that does not determine 
abſolutely if it was done in a Cham 
ber, or even in a Court, but only 
when he was come near Rome; for 
it is a very common way of ſpeaking, L 
to ſay a Perſon brought back another 
to him, and to hie Houſe, tho he 


CF -- 
did not go within the Door: and 
even in the Text, ee to 
the vulgar Reading, the words are 
Cum wenifſet domum, when he had 
come to the Houſe; whereas a little 
after, when it is laid our Lord raiſed 
the Prince of the Synagogue's Daugh- 
ter, the ſame Text bears, Cum ve- 
nifſet in domum, when he was come 
into the Houſe. So that if we allow 
the Painter to make a favourable Uſe 
of theſe two different Expreſſions, he 
may believe that one of the Evange- 
liſts TIES to lay, Chri/} entred in- 
to the Houſe to raiſe the Ruler's 
Daughter, becauſe ſhe was really in 
a Chamber; but in the other Paſſage 

where he only ſays, Cum veniſſet do- 
mum, that ſignifies only, that the 
blind Men having followed our Lord 
along the Way, he did not ſtop to 
cure them, till he was come near his 
Lodging. 

As to his making EM Mints be 
done in ſecret, and — even Chrift 
Manſelf did not intend it ſhould be 


known ; : 
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known; the Evangelif does not ſay 
there were any Witnefles ; and we 
cannot ſay he did it too publickly, 

when he only admitted the three Diſ- 

ciples and tour others, who might 
be there among ſome of them who 
accompanied the blind Men, or ſome 
of theNeighbourhood,or perhaps Peo- 
ple paſſing by. But ſuppoſing this 
Miracle had been. done in the Houſe, 
and that we ſhould have no regard 
to theſe different Phraſes in Scrip- 
ture, it would have been a much 
leſs Fault to have repreſented it in 
the Street, and near the Houſe where 
our Saviour lodged, than to make 
that an Action done before a great 
Number of People, which ſhould be 
Painted in a retired Place and almoſt 
without Witneſſes. As to the Woman 

cloathed in green, we cannot find 

Fault that ſhe is not much ſurprized, 

being, as we have ſaid, at ſo great a 
Diſtance, as to be ignorant of what 
paſſes; and ſince our Saviour had 


only laid his Hands upon the firſt 
blind 


(57) 


blind Mair, inthe Mitable Wis öt 


t performed, why ſhould ſhe be 


Tarpriſed ? But farther, we muſt. 


think that this Miracle was done at 
Cupernaum, where Chrift commonly 

lived, where the People were ſo har- 
dened in Error, that they would not 
conſider the Miracles which he daily 
wronght before their Eyes, nor would 
they reform their Lives, though he 


preached daily among them, and 
gave them terrible Threatenings, as 


we ſee in the Scripture. 

As to the City of Jericho, which 
is ſaid to be repreſented in this Pic- 
ture, he ſaid, there were ſome Marks 
by which we may preſume that it 
is rather Jericho than Capernaum. 
*Tis true, that as Joſephus deſcribes 
Po hon it is a well built City, and 

mely ſituated : That the Fountain, 
= which Eliſba changed the Malig- 


nity of its Waters, and made them 
healthful and good, waters the Pla- 


ces about it, and contributes very 


2 158 to the Fertility of it; but 70 fe 
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Pbus, all the ancient Geographers, 
or our modern Travellers, do not 
mention any thing but of the Moun- 
tain which is near the Place where 
the City of Jericho ſtood : there are 
neither Buildings nor Trees; on the 
contrary, they all agree that the Ci- 
ty ſtood in a Plain, ſurrounded with 
Mountains, which formed a kind of 
Amphitheatre; that none but the 
Bottoms of the Hills had any Ver- 
dure, all the reſt is barren, parched, 
and uninhabited round about; par- 
ticularly the Places neareſt Jericho, 
which they call theRQuarrantiineMoun- 
tain, which is very high, rugged 
and inacceſſible. Here it was that 
our Saviour retired after his Bap- 
tiſm, faſting forty Days and . forty 
Nights, and was tempted of the 
Devil; and it is of it probably, that 
Foſephus ſpeaks, when he ſays, that 


Jericho is ſituated in a Plain, very 
near a Mountain, which is very long, 
bare and barren, producing nothing, 
and is quite uninhabited. The Wa- 
| ter 
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ter which is repreſented in this Pic- 
ture, and which is ſaid to be the 
Fountain of Eliſba, it can only be 
one of the Rivers; for that Spring 
ſends forth a greater Stream than we 
ſee here, tho even that be conſide- 

rable enough to be obſerved. | 
But if Mr. Pouſin had intended 
to repreſent Fericho, he would have 
exhibited more particular and ſig- 
nificant Marks than theſe, which 
may be common to many other Pla- 
ces. As it is frequently called in 
Scripture the City of Palmtrees, be- 
cauſe of the great Number of them 
which grew thereabout, he certainly 
would have painted forme of them, 
and embelliſh'd the Gardens and 
Terraſſes with fine Pomegranate- 
Trees, and the fragrant Trees which 
produce Eſſence. But nothing of 
this is to be ſeen; and among all the 
. Trees which he Has painted, there 
is not one which reſembles the Palm- 
Tree, tho' that Kind has a peculiar 
Night to be found in the Picture. 
ä 2 Nor 
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Nor is it probable that among all 
the Buildings, the Architecture of 
which of — has been ſo care- 
ful to ſhew, that he would have for- 
got the Amphitheatre and the Hy- 
podrome, which contributed ſo — 
to the Ornament of that City. He 
who, in painting Egypt, has not o- 
mitted the Pyramids, the Obeliſks, 
and the other things which diſtin- 
guiſh that County. . 
But if we ſee * Bhi pecu- 
liar to the City of Jericho, why 
may we not rather believe that it is 
the City of Capernaum which the 
Painter = intended to repreſent ? 
ſince it was likewiſe a very great 
and populous City, filled with a great 
Number of Palaces and rich Houſes, 
as being the Capital and moſt con- 
ſiderable of all high Galilee: We 
know it was ſituated on the Bank of 
the River Jordan at the Mouth of the 
Sea of Tiberias in the moſt fertile and 
agreeable Place of the Country; that 
the maritime Places are rocky, naked: that 
there were ſeveral Towers and Caſtles 
here- 


= — K 
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thereabouts. 5 about a League di- 
ſtant from a Mountain which at this 
Day is called the Mount of Chrift, 
becauſe our Saviour went there fre- 
quently; from thence it was that he 
preached. the Beatitudes to his A 
ſtles, and where he perform'd the 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fiſhes. 
The Mountain repreſented in the 


= Picture, reſembles very much what 


they call the Mount Ruarrantine, 
becauſe they who ſpeak of the Moun- 

tain of Chriſt, ſay it is only high 
and rugged on the Side of the Sea 
of Galilee ; on the land Side it ri- 
ſes gradually by little Heights, which 
are cultivated, and covered with ve- 
ry.agrecable Plants and Flowers. That 
at the Foot'of that Mountain there is 
a Fountain,called the Spring of Caper- 
naum, which divides its Waters into 3 
Rivulets, the firſt of which runs into the | 
Sea, between its Source and the City 
of Capernaum; the ſecond runs by 
the City of Beth/aida, and the third 
waters the Land of Gene/areth. Tis 
the Land fide which the Painter has 


repreſented 
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repreſented here, whereas the Side 
towards the Sea is moſt agreeable. 
It may be farther objected, whether 
the Time in which our Saviour 
wrought the Miracle at Capernaum 
was the ſame which Mr. Pouſſin has 
taken upon him to repreſent. But to 
this it may be anſwered, that it is 
very difficult to fix the Time when 
he did theſe two Actions. For tho 
Mr. Bourdon had in a manner affured 
us that it was in the Morning, yet 
after all that, having brought to Har- 
mony what the Evangeliſts have writ- 
ten on both the Miracles, we muſt 
ſtill remain uncertain of the true 
Time in which it might have been 
done. And we may only fay, that 
the Painter has made choice of the 
Morning as the beſt Time of the Day. 

What ought to convince every one 
that this is a Repreſentation of the 
Miracle which Chriſt did at Caper- 
naum, on his Departure from the 
Ruler of the Synagogue's Houſe, is 
what the Scripture ſays, that when he 
went 


163) 
went to raiſe the Ruler's Daugh- 
ter, there was none of his Diſci - 
with him but Zohn, Peter, and James, 
and that on his Return he gave Sight 
to the two blind Men; thus, in all 
probability, there were none but theſe 
three Apoſtles with him, whom Mr. 

Pouſſin has ſo well repreſented; 
whereas at the Miracle of Jericho 
all his Apoſtles were with him, and 
a great Multitude beſides. So that 
granting only theſe Things, which 
cannot reaſonably be deny'd, twill 
be found that Mr. Pouſſin has treated 
his Hiſtory with all Probability, and 
that far from finding any fault in his 
Picture, we ſhall be obliged to own 
that it is a 1 Piece, 
and which cannot be ſufficiently ad- 
mired. For whether we obſerve the 
rich and agreeable Situation of te 
Place, or conſider the fine and noble 
Diſpoſition of the Figures; whether 
he attracts our E yes by the Sweetneſs 
and Vivacity of bis Colours ; or if we 
ſtay 1 to examine the Lights, which are 
1o 


3 and Fd well und 1 


finally, if we alloy ourſelves, to. = 
tranſported by theF orceandGrandeur 
of his Expreſſions, every thing is in 
its moſt perfect State; and if we 
conſider all the Figures attentively, 
we imagine we comprehend what 


they are doing and thinking. By 
the Action of the firſt blind Man, his 


Faith and Confidence in him who is 
touching him is expreſſed ; in the 
ſecond, the Favour he is aking is 
ein ſhown. As it is common for 
Perſons who are deprived of any one 
of the five Senſes, to have the reſt 
better and more ſubtil; becauſe the 
Spirits which move in en to make 
them know what they want, move 
with greater Force, having fewer Of- 
fices to perform; thus they who have 


loſt their Sight, have a more acute 


Hearing, and a more ſenſible Touch. 
This is what Mr. Pouſſin has intend- 
ed to expreſs in the laſt blind Man, 

and in which he has wonderfully ſue⸗ 


ceeded. F or * his Face — 4 his 


Arms 
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Arms one may tl he is all Attens 
tion to the Voice of our Sayiour, and 
endeavouring toſind him out. This 
attentive Hearkening appears in his 
Forehead, which is not quite ſmooth; 
the Skin and all the other Parts of 
which are drawn up. He likewiſe 
diſcovers it, by ſuſpending all the 
Motions of his Countenance, which 
continue in that Poſture to give time 
to his Ear to liſten more attentively, 
and that he may not be diverted. 

As it is natural for old Men to be 
diffident and incredulous, the Painter 
has repreſented an old Man coming 
forward to ſee the blind Man cured. 
He makes no doubt but the two Men 
are really blind, as they were known 
in the Country; but he queſtions the 
Power of the Phyſician, not being a- 
ble to perſwade himſelf that one 
could reſtore the Sight merely by a 
Touch of the Hand. For that Rea- 
ſon he takes care he did not quickly 
apply ſome Medicine; and his Cu- 
E joined to * bia, makes 


him 


him anxious to diſcover how the 
Man's Eycs will be opened, He i 
therefore ſo very attentive to fee, that 
his Eyes appear very big, his 'Eye- 
brows elevated, his Face full of 
Wrinkles, becauſe all his Spirits be- 
ing carried towards the Part em- 
ployed, make the Muſcles ſwell to- 
wards that Pad 
The Man whois cloathed in Red, 
and his Cap in the form of N a Tur- 
bant, does not ſtay to behold the 
blind Man, but is ſtedfaſtly looking 


_ 
+ 


on Chriſt; and as the Action heis g- 
ing to perform is very extraordinary, 
he appears aſtoniſhed and wrapt 'in 
Admiration. He wonders like a Man 
of Senſe, who meditates on what he 
ſees': his Eyes are fixed on the Face 
of Chriſt, as if he meant to diſcoyer 
whence that Virtue comes which 
gives him ſo great Power. Fr ö £ 55 : 
In the other Figure which ad- 
vances to ſee the blind Man, his Rea- 
ſerve the Grandeur of him who pet- 
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forme the Cure, as he is gaz ing to ſee 
what paſſes. 9 Phyſiognomy 
of. this Man does: not appear very in- 


genious; his Head is large and over- 
charged with Fleſh, which! is not a 
Taken of a Man of Senſe, 
The other Figure, who i is holding 
the laſt blind Man, has a very ruſtick 
Air; and as for the three Apoſtles, 
the Airs of their Countenances are 
very cha. It is moſt probable, as 
= been ſaid, that Mr. Poufſn in- 
tended to repreſent St. John, St. Peter 
and St. James, who were, as we may 
fay,, the three Favourites of our Lord, 
who always went along with him on 
ſuch Occaſions as he was to ſhew his 
Power and Glory. He that is clad 
in Yellow may be Or for St. James, 
whoſe Face we ſee only in Profile: 
but even there, a certain Air of Joy 
appears, which diſcovers the Pleaſure 
he takes on ſeeing the blind Man ap- 
proach his Maſter with ſo great Faith. 
As for St. Jobn, who is a young Man 


cloathed in Red, he ſeems to look 
1 2 with 
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wah 2 Mixture of 0 ſſion and 
Diſdain on the old n 

neſt to ſee the blind Man's Eyes, and 
obſerving what Effect chat Miracle 
will have upon that incredulous and 


curious Soul. In the .Countenance 


of this Saint we perceive! the true 
Marks of that Love and Puritywhich ; 
render'd him' the well-beloved! of: the 
Son of God: and whether we'oblerve 
the Tranquillity of his Countenance, 
or conſider the Largeneſs and Wiaci- 
ty of his Eyes, or finally, if we attend 
to his fine freſh Complexion; every 
Thing about him — — the Good 
neſs of his Conſtitytion and We 
ty of his Soul. oY 

As for St. Peter, thovahs's we- deny 


ſee the Top « of his bald Head and one 


ef his Eyes, we may yet obſerve in 
that Eye and Eye-brow ſomething 
which ſhews his eee 


that hardened People.. 


To what Mr. 3 1580 faid on 


the Colours and Lights, which ſerve 


to advance the Fi * or make them 


reti re, 


61690. 


retires may be added, chat notonly all h 
the Colours of the Drapery ate made 
in a friendiy Harmony with one ano- 
ther but the Figures are alſo diſpoſ- 
ed in ſuch a Manner, that no one en- 
lightened Part falls u pon another that 
1s equally li nor one great 
Slade upon Meter of the ſame 
Force. For when the Extremity of 
Drape y comes to terminate 
5 it is commonly in a 
Place where there is a half Teint. 
nich is alſo | obſerved in the Parts 
that are ſhaded, the Terminations 
of which do not fall upon the ſtrong- 
er Shades. And it is this which 
ſerves to make the Body come out, 
and hinder two bright Colours which 
are near. one another from coming to- 
gether, and ſtrike the Eye fo ſud- 
denly that they confound one ano- 
ther. For what occaſions that Con- 
fuſion which commonly dazzles the 
Eyes, is, when too many enlightened 
Parts are near one e another. 
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very obſcure ind diſagreea 
But when a Painter obſerves. a — 


then gives his Work that Harmony 
and Union which m 
Concert and charming Sweetneſs that 
oys the 8 T Lee 


orig ad 3164 ' pig 
© Fiſt conerence. * 


JN the St. Miabael of Raphael ; nar 
| 64 Dest6n and EXPRESSION. 


Second CONFERENCE. 20 


On Titian's Picture F our Saviour carry'd 
to his Tomb by Joſeph f Arimathen : 
Treats of CoLouRING 


Third CONFERENCE. 


Several Curious. Remarks. on the _ 
Statue of Laocoan. 


Fourth CONFERENCE. 42 


On Raphael Picture of the Virgin Mary 
holding our Saviour in her Arms : Treats 
of Li cuT and SHADE, and of varying 
the ExpREsS1ON according to the Ryali- 


ty of the Shubjeft, 
. Fifth 


e 
5 a” 
- Fifth, CONFERENCE , 


ET the Picture of our Saviour appearing 5 
-to bis Diſeeples in the Village of Empus, 
; after bis Reſurrection, by Paulo Veroneſe: 
' Treats. of UR DON MAN the Re- 
gularity, Proportion and Harmony of the 

* Whole, or the Parts of a Picture. | 


* Sixth. CONFERENCE. | 3 25 


'On the Picture of the Children = Iſrael 4 
in the Wilderneſs gathering Manna, by © 

Monſieur Pouſſin: Treats of DispostT1- 
ox in general and particular; of Dzs16N, 
of the ExpREs810N of the Pass ioxs, of 
PERSPECTIVE and of the HARMONY of 

CoLouRs. 0 


Seventh CONFERENCE. 125 


* 


On the Picture of oar Saviour curing the 

tuo blind Men, by Mr. Pouſfin: Date 
of the ſame Subjects with the former 
CET Of: 4 in a di Yen Manner, 


9 


16 
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